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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  THUNDER  DANCE  OF 
THE  BEAR  GENS  OF  THE  FOX  INDIANS 


By  Truman  Michelson 


INTRODUCTION 

The  two  accounts  of  the  Thunder  dance  of  the  Bear  gens  of  the 
Fox  Indians  which  I  now  present  were  written  by  two  native  inform¬ 
ants  in  the  current  syllabary  and  were  subsequently  restored  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  phonetics  of  Harry  Lincoln  in  the  main,  though  a  few  pages 
of  the  second  account  were  restored  according  to  those  of  Thomas 
Scott.  The  songs,  however,  are  given  in  the  Fox  syllabic  style, 
usmg  roman  type  for  the  script.  The  English  translation  of  the 
first  account  is  based  upon  an  English  paraphrase  by  Horace  Powe¬ 
shiek,  corrected  and  supplemented  by  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the 
Indian  text  by  myself.  This  last  task  was  materially  lightened  by 
the  intelligent  help  given  by  Harry  Lincoln  when  answering  linguistic 
queries  based  on  the  text.  The  English  translation  of  the  second 
account  is  almost  entirely  by  myself,  though  I  had  the  benefit  of  a 
paraphrase  dictated  by  Harry  Lincoln;  and  I  was  further  assisted 
by  the  grammatical  notes  (based  on  the  text)  which  I  obtained  from 
him. 

The  first  account  is  by  Jim  Peters,  who  died  in  1917.  The  reason 
for  the  delay  in  its  appearance  is  twofold — first,  his  request  that  this 
be  deferred  until  after  his  death  so  that  he  might  not  suffer  socially 
or  politically,  as  he  assuredly  would  have  had  it  been  disclosed  during 
his  lifetime  that  he  had  imparted  the  information;  secondly,  it  was 
clear  that  additional  data  were  needed.  The  second  account  in  a 
measure  covers  the  second  desideratum.  Hence  both  accounts  are 
now  published,  even  if  the  total  information  in  certain  respects  is 
not  as  complete  as-  desirable. 

The  literary  style  of  the  account  by  Jim  Peters  is  slightly  inferior 
to  some  other  writings  by  him  on  ceremonial  and  religious  subjects 
(as  yet  unpublished),  and  decidedly  unequal  to  the  excellency  at¬ 
tained  by  him  in  writing  ordinary  myths  and  tales.  First  we  have  a 
brief  ritualistic  origin  myth;  then  a  description  of  a  specific  cere¬ 
mony  follows;  then  follow  some  songs  used  any  time  the  Thunder 
dance  of  the  Bear  gens  is  held;  information  on  this  dance  follows, 
and  indirect  discourse  should  be  noted;  then  a  speech  such  as  occurs 
in  the  ceremony  comes;  then  follow  some  general  comments  and 
moralizing,  such  as  occur  elsewhere  in  gens  festivals.  Although 
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these  topics  are  all  appropriate,  they  are  rather  disjointed  in  the 
present  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  Fox  sen¬ 
tences  are  good. 

The  second  account  is  by  a  member  of  the  Bear  gens  who  is  a 
member  of  the  organization  centering  around  the  Thunder  dance. 


E- 


Fig.  1. — Diagram  showing  how  the  Thunder  dance  of  the  Bear  gens  of  the  Fox  Indians  is 
conducted,  together  with  the  appurtenant  gens  festival 


His  name  is  withheld  by  agreement  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
subjected  to  jibes  and  insults,  to  say  nothing  of  expulsion  from 
the  society.  He  is  the  author  of  several  syllabic  texts  on 
sacred  matters.1  This  account  is  a  description  of  a  specific 

1  See  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  97  et  seq.;  p.  117  et  seq.;  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  10  et  seq.;  also 
p.  3  et  seq. 
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performance  of  the  Thunder  dance  of  the  Bear  gens  from  beginning 
to  end,  including  the  speeches  and  practically  all  of  the  songs;  and 
in  conclusion  there  is  an  explanation  of  the  diagram  upon  which 
Figure  1  is  based.  We  are  really  given  a  wealth  of  ethnological 
data;  and  the  literary  style  is  good,  though  there  are  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  which  are  broken  Fox  and  which  have  been  emended  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

In  1917  Alfred  Kiyana  (deceased)  wrote  out  a  list  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  adding  the  tribal  dual  division  to  which  each  member  be¬ 
longed,  save  those  “who  always  merely  sat  as  if  children. ”  Subse¬ 
quently  Harry  Lincoln  gave  the  dual  division  to  which  each  of  these 
belonged.  I  give  the  list  below,  substituting  roman  type  for  the 
syllabic  script  and  adding  the  English  name  of  each  individual. 
The  appended  K  and  T  mean  Ki'cko'A  and  To'kanA,  respectively. 


La  di  to  ni  ga.  T.  (Pushetonequa) _ 

Ma  gi  la  na  da.  K.  (Young  Bear) _ 

Ke  ke  gi  mo  a.  T.  (Kekequemo) _ 

Di  di  ga  ne  sa.  K.  (John  Bear) _ 

Tta  ke  ne  me  a.  K.  (Jim  Bear) _ 

Le  me  ka  i  ta.  T.  (Frank  Push) _ 

E  ne  ni  we.  T.  (Isaac  Wanatee) _ 

Ka  ki  ki.  T.  (Willy  Johnson) _ 

Ki  wa  ga  ka.  T.  (John  Young  Bear) _ 

A  ya  tti  wa.  K.  (Percy  Bear) _ 

Ni  do  ne  me  ke.  T.  (Robert  Young  Bear)__ 

Li  na  da.  T.  (Pinash) _ 

Wa  le  ski  ka  ke.  K.  (White  Breast) _ 

Me  de  ne  a.  T.  (John  Pete) _ 

Ki  yo  sa  ta  ka.  T.  (Charley  Keosatuck) _ 

La  di  ki  wa.  T.  (John  Benson) _ 

Me  di  si  lo  ta.  K.  (George  Pete) _ 

Li  ta  ta  ge.  T.  (Old  Man  Pete) _ 

Ki  wa  to  sa  ta.  K.  (John  Black  Cloud) _ 

La  wi  di  ka.  K.  (Jim  Poweshiek) _ 

Sa  ke  a  we  ga.  K.  (Mrs.  Harry  Davenport). 

Tti  ki  ke.  T.  (Mrs.  White  Breast) _ 

Ke  to  sa.  K.  (Mrs.  Tom  Jefferson) _ 

Ne  ko  to  da.  K.  (Elsie  Johnson) _ 

Si  se  la  gi.  K.  (Ruth  Johnson) _ 

Na  di  ke.  K.  (Bessie  Young  Bear) _ 

Ma  gi  ke  tta  wi.  T.  (Nellie  Young  Bear) _ 

Ki  we  wo  sa  e  ga.  K.  (A  daughter  of  Young 
Bear.) 

Ma  ma  sa.  K.  (Mamasaw) _ 

Ne  ne  na  wa  kye  li.  T.  (George  Young  Bear) 

Na  na  tti  o  a.  K.  (Frank  Young  Bear) _ 

Lo  na  wa  li  ga.  T.  (Nina  Young  Bear,  Mrs. 
John  Roberts.) 

O  ki  ma  ge  sa.  K.  (Lucy  Young  Bear) - 

Wa  le  ska.  K.  (Willy  Poweshiek) - 


Speaker. 

Who  knows  the  songs. 

Who  directs  the  ceremonial  at¬ 
tendants. 

Who  directs  the  eaters. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  singer. 

A  woman  who  hums. 

A  woman  who  hums. 

A  woman  who  hums. 

A  woman  who  hums. 

A  virgin  who  hums. 

A  virgin  who  hums. 

A  virgin  who  hums. 

A  virgin  who  hums. 

Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 
Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 
Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 
Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 

Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 
Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 
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La  we  na  mo  ga.  T.  (Ida  Poweshiek) _ Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 

Wa  li  la  ke.  K.  (Mary  Poweshiek  Daven-  Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 

port.) 

Ki  wa  te.  T.  (Mrs.  Black  Dog) _ Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 

Me  di  wa  te  ga.  T.  (Jonas  Poweshiek) _ Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 

Ma  ki  tti  wa.  K.  (Horace  Poweshiek) i  2 _ Who  merely  sit  as  if  children. 

Harry  Lincoln  adds  that  Le  ka  ta  a  (George  Black  Cloud)  and 
Ki  wa  li  ka  so  a  (Arthur  Bear)  also  belong  to  the  organization. 
They  are  presumably  singers.  The  former  is  a  To'kanA,3  as  is  also 
the  latter  (so  stated  by  Kiyana  in  his  list  of  the  members  comprising 
the  organization  “When  the  Wolf  Gens  worships  the  White  Wolf”). 

Apparently  Kiyana  was  rather  careless  in  the  assignment  to  the 
individuals  of  the  designation  of  Kl'cko'A  or  To'kanA.  The  tribal 
dual  division  to  which  each  belongs  is  written  both  before  and  after 
the  personal  name.  Of  28  possible  cases  there  are  discrepancies  in 
no  less  than  10  cases.  However,  in  all  these  cases  it  was  possible  to 
check  the  contradictory  statements  by  using  the  data  given  by 
Kiyana  (on  different  occasions)  in  lists  of  personal  names  belonging 
to  gentes  and  lists  of  persons  belonging  to  various  ceremonial  organ¬ 
izations.  When  so  checked  it  appears  that  the  tribal  dual  division 
(to  which  the  10  are  assigned)  before  the  personal  name  is  invariably 
supported  by  the  other  data.  In  some  cases  the  initial  assignment 
is  sustained  by  the  data  in  more  than  one  list.  Hence  I  have  only 
retained  the  initial  assignment.  Happily  in  the  case  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  18  (in  which  the  assignment  before  and  after  the  personal  name 
is  the  same)  it  is  possible  to  substantiate  the  dual  division  given  by 
the  other  lists  to  which  reference  has  been  made.4  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Harry  Lincoln  assigns  La  si  ki  wa  (John  Benson)  to 
the  Kl'cko  division,  not  to  the  To'kan  division.  But  as  Kiyana  calls 
La  si  ki  wa  a  To'kanA  on  two  separate  occasions,  I  think  we  should 
accept  this  provisionally.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  case  of  Tti  ki  ke. 
Kiyana  calls  her  first  a  To'kanA,  then  a  Kl'cko'A.  On  a  list  of  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  the  Bear  gens  he  calls  her  a  To'kanA;  but  another 
informant  claims  she  is  a  Kl'cko'A.5  Tti  ke  A  (p.  124  of  the  same 
bulletin)  is  a  careless  writing  of  Tti  ki  ke.  Unfortunately  in 
the  index  they  are  listed  separately.  Similarly  Ki  wa  ga  ka  and 
Wi  ya  ga  ka  are  really  designations  of  the  same  person.  The  latter 
is  a  careless  syllabic  writing  of  the  former.  They  also  are  indexed 
separately  in  Bulletin  85. 

As  stated  before,  Kiyana,  when  giving  the  list  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  organization  under  discussion,  did  not  assign  those  “who 
always  merely  sat  as  if  children”  to  either  of  the  tribal  dual  divisions. 

i  It  will  be  remembered  that  Harry  Lincoln  is  the  authority  as  to  which  of  the  tribal  dual  divisions 

these  members  belong.  For  a  discussion  of  this  see  p.  5. 

*  Cf.  pp.  102,  124,  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.  I  have  plenty  of  other  evidence  to  support  this. 

4  The  data  in  the  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  and  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  are  occasionally  also  confirmatory. 

8  See  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  122. 
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Ilarry  Lincoln  is  responsible  for  this.  However,  by  good  fortune  it 
chances  that  every  one  of  the  11  occurs  on  at  least  one  of  the  lists  by 
Iviyana  to  which  reference  has  been  made  (some  on  two  such  lists) 
and  is  assigned  to  a  dual  division.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  compare 
the  data.  It  accordingly  appears  that  there  are  four  persons  whose 
membership  in  the  tribal  dual  divisions  is  questionable:  Lo  na  wa 
li  ga,  O  ki  ma  ge  sa,  Wa  li  la  ke,  and  Ki  wa  te.  According  to  Kiyana, 
they  are,  respectively,  Ki'cko'A,  To'kanA,  To'kanA,  and  Ki'cko'A. 
The  first  two  are  so  assigned  on  two  distinct  lists. 

As  noted  before,  the  list  was  written  by  Kiyana  in  1917.  Condi¬ 
tions  have  now  changed.  Pushetonequa,  Isaac  Wanatee,  Pinash^ 
Lucy  Young  Bear,  and  possibly  Old  Man  Pete  are  dead,  and  some 
of  the  girls  said  to  be  virgins  are  now  married,  etc.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  although  some  persons  occupying  prominent  positions  in 
the  organization  as  given  are  illegitimate,  this  unfortunate  fact  has 
not  barred  them  from  their  positions. 

From  the  lists  by  Kiyana  mentioned  before  it  may  be  observed 
that  E  ne  ni  we,  Li  na  da,  Wa  le  ski  ka  ke,  Ki  yo  sa  ta  ka,  and  Ki 
wa  te  belong  to  the  Thunder  gens,  and  La  di  ki  wa  to  the  Fish  (Stur¬ 
geon)  gens.  Parallels  to  the  “placing’’  of  members  of  other  gentes 
in  an  organization  belonging  to  the  Bear  gens  are  well  known  to  me, 
but  the  details  of  how  this  is  arranged  are  obscure.  By  going  over 
the  lists  of  ceremonial  organizations  written  by  Kiyana  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  prominent  persons  often  belong  to  several  organizations. 
Many  years  ago  A  no  ta  a  (who  belongs  to  the  War  Chiefs  gens) 
told  me  that  Ki  yo  sa  ta  ka  had  possession  of  the  pack  connected 
with  the  organization  under  discussion.  How  this  came  about  I  do 
not  know;  as  stated  before,  he  belonged  to  the  Thunder  gens,  not 
the  Bear  gens. 

Another  point  should  be  brought  up  here.  It  has  never  been 
suggested  to  me  by  any  informant  that  the  Thunder  dance  of  the 
Bear  gens  was  the  special  property  of  either  the  Brown  or  Black 
Bear  divisions  of  this  gens;  I  have  only  heard  it  spoken  of  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  entire  gens.  Nevertheless,  with  a  single  exception,  Ke  to 
sa,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Black  Bear  division,  and  passing  by  the 
six  members  not  belonging  to  the  Bear  gens,  every  member  of  the 
organization  as  given  by  Kiyana  and  including  the  two  additional 
members  reported  by  Harry  Lincoln,  is  a  member  of  the  Brown 
Bear  division.  It  should  be  noted  that  I  have  discovered  that  every 
member  of  the  organization  known  as  “When  the  Bear  gens  gives 
the  Bird  dance,”  as  given  by  Kiyana,  is  a  member  of  the  Bear  gens 
with  two  exceptions,  Ki  yo  sa  ta  ka  (who  owned  the  pack  appur¬ 
tenant  to  this  festival;  so  I  am  told  by  A  no  ta  a)  and  White  Breast; 
furthermore,  every  member  is  a  member  of  the  Brown  Bear  division, 
with  the  single  exception  of  E  ni  di  ka,  who  belongs  to  the  Black 
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Bear  division.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  all  persons  belonging 
to  “When  the  Bear  gens  gives  the  Bird  dance ”  as  given  by  Kiyana 
occur  on  his  list  of  members  of  the  Thunder  dance  of  the  Bear  gens, 
save  four,  namely,  Me  ki  wi  so  lye  a  (K).  Ki  dki  ne  no  swa  (T), 
E  ni  di  ka  (K)  and  Ni  la  wo  se  ge  (K). 

We  have  seen  above  that,  according  to  Harry  Lincoln,  Le  ka  ta  a 
belongs  to  the  Thunder  dance  of  the  Bear  gens;  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  course  of  the  narrative  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
second  account  of  the  Thunder  dance  of  the  Bear  gens  that  Ki  dki 
ne  no  swa  (John  Buffalo;  T)  must  also  be  a  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  remain  accordingly  but  three  who  are  members  of  the 
“Bird  dance”  but  not  of  the  “Thunder  dance.”  But  there  are, 
according  to  Kiyana ’s  lists,  no  less  than  20  persons  who  belong  to 
the  “Thunder  dance”  but  not  to  the  “Bird  dance.”  But  it  will  be 
noticed  that  of  the  11  persons  “who  merely  sit  as  children”  in  the 
“Thunder  dance”  only  two  belong  to  the  “Bird  dance.”  These 
two  are  Lo  na  wa  li  ga  and  O  ki  ma  ge  sa,  daughters  of  Young  Bear, 
the  speaker  in  the  “Bird  dance.”  These  two  women  and  six  others 
were  the  hummers  in  the  last-named  organization.  [O  ki.  ma  ge  sa, 
otherwise  known  as  “Lucy  Young  Bear,”  is  now  dead;  I  do  not  know 
who  takes  her  place.]  The  following  five  hummers,  according  to 
the  lists,  belong  to  the  “Thunder  dance”  of  the  Bear  gens  but  not 
to  the  “Bird  dance”:  Ke  to  sa,  Si  se  la  gi,  Na  di  ke,  Ma  gi  ke  tta  wi, 
and  Ki  we  wo  sa  e  ga.  The  following  men  are  given  as  belonging 
to  the  former  but  not  to  the  latter  organization:  La  di  to  ni  ga, 
E  ne  ni  we,  Li  na  da,  and  Me  di  si  lo  ta.  But  it  will  be  recalled  that 
E  ne  ni  we  and  Li  na  da  are  members  of  the  Thunder  gens,  not  the 
Bear  gens.  Summing  up,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  even  if 
the  lists  of  the  members  of  the  “Thunder  dance”  and  the  “Bird 
dance”  are  not  complete,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  at  least  a  strong 
tendency  to  an  “interlocking  directorate”;  and  that  both  essentially 
belong  to  the  Brown  Bear  division  of  the  Bear  gens. 

In  the  same  way  it  appears  that  all  the  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  centering  around  the  Sagima'kwawA  pack  which  belongs  to  the 
Bear  gens  (given  on  p.  124  of  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.),  including 
E  ni  di  ka  given  on  page  146,  belong  to  the  “Bird  dance,”  to  judge 
from  Kiyana’s  list  of  members  of  this  last,  save  La  di  to  ni  ga,  Ki  wa  ta, 
and  A  no  sa  e  ga.  Me  de  ne  a  and  Me  di  si  lo  ta,  given  on  page  146, 
also  are  not  given  as  occurring  in  the  “Bird  dance.”  I  do  not  know 
to  what  gens  Ki  wa  ta  (p.  124)  belongs;  but  he  belongs  to  one  Fox 
Thunder  gens  organization  6  and  one  Potawatomi  Thunder  gens 
organization  at  Tama,  Iowa.  It  is  therefore  plausible  that  he  belongs 
to  the  Thunder  gens.  All  the  other  men  of  the  organization  belong 
to  the  Bear  gens  and  to  the  Brown  Bear  division  thereof,  save  E  ni 


5  See  Fortieth  Arm.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  505, 
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di  ka,  who  belongs  to  the  Black  Bear  division,  as  does  Da  wa  no  ge  a 
(a  woman).  Tti  ki  ke  a  (so  read)  belongs  to  the  Brown  Bear  division 
of  the  Bear  gens.  I  do  not  know  to  what  gens  A  no  sa  e  ga  belongs, 
but  she  also  belongs  to  a  Thunder  gens  organization.7  If  we  pool 
all  the  members  given  on  pages  124  and  146  of  Bulletin  85  (Li  na 
is  hypocoristic  for  Li  na  da;  and  hypocoristic  names  are  common 
enough  among  the  Foxes),  it  then  appears  that  every  member  of  the 
organization  is  also  a  member  of  the  “ Thunder  dance”  of  the  Bear 
gens  save  Ki  wa  ta,  Da  wa  no  ge  a,  and  A  no  sa  e  ga.  We  then  con¬ 
clude  that  the  three  organizations  discussed  above  have  for  the  most 
part  an  1  ‘interlocking  directorate  ”  and  belong  essentially  to  the  Brown 
Bear  division  of  the  Bear  gens  of  the  Fox  Indians. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  members  of  the  organization  who  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  course  of  the  second  narrative  also  occur  on  the  list  of 
members  given  by  Kiyana,  save  one,  Kl'ckinenu'swA  (John  Buffalo); 
for  KlwAto^A  (Ki  wa  to  a  in  the  current  syllabary,  but  substituting 
roman  type  for  script)  is  hypocoristic  for  Ki  wa  to  sa  ta  (exact  phonetic 
equivalent  unknown).  The  converse,  of  course,  does  not  hold  true. 
Naturally,  the  women  named  to  hum  who  have  reached  menopause 
are  not  named  on  Kiyana’s  list.  The  dual  division  to  which  each  is 
assigned  is  confirmed  by  other  independent  evidence.  From  other 
data  it  is  to  be  noted  that  A'sawA'sAmo'A  (K)  belongs  to  the  War 
Chiefs  gens,  Kwa'tadtcI'A  (T)  belongs  to  the  Wolf  gens,  and  Sa'sagi- 
no'kwa'A  (T)  to  the  Thunder  gens. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  participants  in  the  eating  contest  (pp.  11, 
43)  belong  only  to  the  gentes  named  on  page  19,  namely,  Wolf,  War 
Chiefs,  Eagle,  Feathered  (Thunder),  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Harvey  Lasley  (Ne  ko  ti  e  li  a  =  Neguti'apI'A;  a  hypocoristic  form  is 
E  li  a  =  Apfi a),  of  Prairie  Potawatomi  descent,  and  whose  gens  is 
unknown  to  me. 

The  form  Wi'cigA'kyA  is  hypocoristic  for  Wl'cigA'kya'ckAgA  (John 
Jones,  the  head  To'kan  ceremonial  attendant  and  a  member  of  the 
War  Chiefs  gens).  Now  when  an  obviative  is  grammatically  called 
for  Wi'cigA'kya'ckAgA  (which  in  form  is  a  participial  with  the  third 
person  animate  singular  as  subject  and  third  person  inanimate 
singular  as  object)  follows  the  ordinary  rules  of  inflection,  and  so  a 
form  Wl'cigA'kya'ckAminidtcini  may  occur. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Foxes  write  out  songs  occurring 
in  gens  festivals  it  is  not  always  easy  to  identify  songs  given  by 
different  informants.  It  is  none  the  less  clear  that  the  two  accounts 
have  at  least  some  songs  in  common.  (For  the  vocables  yo  ka  ma  see 
pp.  14,  15,  16,  17,  40,  41.) 

Note  that  the  names  of  the  gentes  fed  according  to  both  accounts 
are  the  same.  (See  pp.  19,  57.  The  Fox  and  War  Chief  gentes  are 
practically  identical,  as  I  have  stated  formerly.) 


7  See  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Araer.  Ethn.,  p.  505.  (Note  the  contradiction  regarding  the  tribal  dual 
division  to  which  she  belongs.) 
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On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  pointed  out  the  similarity  of 
Fox  gens  festivals.  I  therefore  do  not  propose  to  give  here  an  elab¬ 
orate  detailed  list  of  features  held  in  common,  but  will  confine  myself 
to  a  few  notes.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  head  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  gens  festival  under  discussion  belong  to  the  Eagle  and 
War  Chiefs  gentes,  and  that  the  Ki'cko'A  attendant  belongs  to  the 
former,  but  the  To'kanA  to  the  latter,  which  is  also  true  of  the  gens 
festival  affiliated  with  the  Sagima'kwawA  sacred  pack.  (See  Bull.  85, 
pp.  140, 147.)  For  the  grouping  of  Bear  Hide  and  A'kiwa'A  (E  ki  we  a) 
see  also  Bulletin  85,  pages  148  and  149  (the  translation  can  hardly 
be  right,  but  the  Indian  text  at  the  bottom  of  p.  158  is  very  difficult 
and  possibly  corrupt,  unless  i  ne  ne  ma  we  ge  ni  is  a  plural  majestatis). 
The  eating  contest  also  occurs  in  the  gens  festival  appurtenant  to  the 
Fox  A'penawana'A  sacred  pack,  a  ceremony  of  the  Thunder  gens  of 
the  Sauks  (Bull.  85,  p.  102),  and  also  in  the  “  War-Bundle  Feast  of  the 
Thunderbird  clan”  of  the  Winnebago.  (Thirty-seventh  Ann.  Kept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  428,  430.)  The  fact  that  the  To'kan  dancers 
face  the  south  and  the  Kl'cko  dancers  the  north  has  an  exact  counter¬ 
part  in  the  gens  festival  appurtenant  to  the  Fox  Sagima'kwawA 
sacred  pack.  (See  Bull.  85,  p.  150.)  The  dancing  of  the  To'kanAgi 
on  the  north  side  and  that  of  the  Ki'cko'Agi  on  the  south  side  also 
occurs  when  the  War  Chiefs  gens  worships  the  Wolf.  Presumably  the 
Sauk  have  a  parallel.  (See  pp.  131,  166  of  Harrington’s  Sacred 
Bundles  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.)  As  regards  the  injunction  to 
invite  as  hummers  only  such  women  as  have  ceased  to  menstruate, 
compare  also  Bulletin  85,  page  142.  For  the  use  of  hoof-rattles 
we  have  Winnebago  and  Sauk  parallels.  (See  Thirty-seventh  Ann. 
Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  343;  M.  R.  Harrington,  Sacred  Bundles 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  p.  165.) 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  the  Sauk,  Kickapoo,  Potawatomi, 
and  Winnebago  have  counterparts  to  the  Fox  gens  festivals.  (See 
Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  504,  and  Bull.  85,  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  102,  124.)  The  following  quotation  from  an  Iowa 
legend  (Jour.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  38,  p.  466)  shows  that  the  Iowa 
Indians  also  have  or  had  one:  “That  is  the  reason  why  every  spring 
the  Iowa  used  to  have  a  bundle  feast,  using  dog  meat.”  The  Ottawa, 
furthermore,  had  a  corresponding  ceremony,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Perrot’s  Memoir  (apud  Blair’s  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Great  Lakes  Region,  vol.  i,  p.  50  et  seq.  [p.  53  especially]). 
With  the  knowledge  at  present  available  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
more  than  a  general  comparison.  That  the  Illinois  and  Miami  used 
dog  meat  in  feasts  is  perfectly  well  known;  as  did  the  Cree  and  certain 
Algonquian  tribes  farther  east  as  well  as  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois; 
and  also  (though  apparently  less  frequently)  the  Arikara  and  Skidi 
Pawnee  (see  the  articles  “Dogs”  [and  references]  in  the  Index  to 
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Thwaites 1  edition  of  the  Jesuit  Relations;  “Sacrifice,”  and  “White 
Dog  Sacrifice”  [by  J.  R.  Swanton  and  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  respectively] 
in  Bulletin  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.;  La  Potherie,  Savage  Allies  of  New 
France  [apud  Blair,  1.  c.,  vol.  n,  pp.  87,  125]). 

In  the  Grass  dance  (and  its  modern  development,  the  Dream  dance) 
dog  meat  is  eaten  among  the  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre,  Assini- 
boin,  Crow,  Santee,  Teton,  Skidi,  Hidatsa,  Menominee,  Omaha, 
Iowa,  and  Fox,  but  not  among  the  Arapaho,  Ponca,  Osage,  Kansa, 
Ojibwa,  Plains  Ojibwa,  and  Winnebago  (see  Wissler,  Anthrop. 
Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xi,  p.  864;  Relation  of  Nature 
to  Man,  pp.  193-197;  Skinner, *  *  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xi,  p.  723;  Radin,  Thirty-seventh  Ann.  Rept.  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  384). 8  It  should  be  noted  that  among  the  Dakota 
dog  meat  figures  in  all  serious  affairs.  (See  Wissler,  Anthrop.  Papers 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xi,  p.  862.)  But  whether  in  any  of  the 
tribes  mentioned,  save  the  Fox  and  the  six  others  which  are  listed 
above  and  for  which  we  have  affirmative  evidence,  dog  meat  was 
eaten  in  ceremonies  connected  with  the  sacred  packs  (bundles)  is 
unknown  to  the  writer,  save  as  regards  the  Omaha  and  Osage. 

According  to  a  personal  communication  of  Francis  La  Flesche  both 
these  tribes  have  feasts  connected  with  the  sacred  packs  but  dog  meat 
is  not  .eaten  on  these  occasions.  And  it  may  be  noted  that  dog  meat 
is  not  eaten  when  the  Wolf  gens  of  the  Fox  Indians  gives  its  festivals; 
nor  when  the  War  Chiefs  gens  of  the  same  Indians  worships  the  Wolf 
and  gives  a  dance.9  Owing  to  the  geographical  distributions  of  dog 
feasts  and  feasts  connected  with  the  sacred  packs  it  is  plausible  that 
the  Fox  gens  festivals  (and  similarly  the  Iowa,  etc.)  are  essentially 
fusions  of  both  of  these. 


*  There  are  some  sins  of  omission  and  commission  in  Wissler’s  table,  but  they  are  unimportant.  For  the 
identification  of  the  Iowa  Chief’s  Drum  dance  see  Skinner,  Bull.  Public  Mus.  Milwaukee,  vol.  v,  p.  248. 
Skinner,  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xi,  p.  694,  when  describing  the  Iowa  Helocka  Society 
(and  similarly  in  Bull.  Public  Mus.  Milwaukee,  vol.  v,  p.  238)  and  Radin  when  treating  the  Winnebago 
Herucka  Society  merely  do  not  record  eating  dog  meat  as  part  of  the  ceremony:  neither  gives  positive 
evidence  that  it  is  not  done.  I  have  not  verified  other  authorities  on  this  point.  The  Fox  data  is  from 
my  own  personal  observations.  The  data  given  by  Swanton  on  the  Arikara  and  Skidi  Pawnee  may  refer 
to  the  Iruska,  but  this  is  not  certain.  Compare  Wissler,  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xi, 
p.  862.  The  old  crow-belt  dance  of  the  Foxes  (on  which  see  William  Jones,  Fox  Texts,  p.  208)  is  a  thing  of 
the  past;  and  the  modern  Religion  dance  (which  corresponds  to  the  Dream  dance  of  most  central  Algon- 
quians)  is  now  (1927)  rapidly  waning.  Some  Ojibwa  eat  dog  meat  at  the  dance,  according  to  Miss  Frances 
Densmore.  (Bull.  53,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  150,  173.) 

*  The  reader  will  remember  that  in  other  Fox  gens  festivals  dog  meat  is  invariably  eaten.  (See  also 
Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  6.)  The  alleged  reason  given  by  the  Foxes  themselves  to  account  for  the 
exceptions  noted,  namely,  that  dogs  and  wolves  are  too  closely  allied  physically  to  make  their  consumption 
acceptable,  is  palpably  ex  post  facto.  It  is  what  Robinson  (The  Mind  in  the  Making)  would  call  a  “good” 
reason,  not  the  “real”  reason.  The  secondary  character  of  such  interpretations  is  too  well  known  to  make 
it  worth  while  dwelling  upon  this  at  greater  length. 


FIKST  ACCOUNT 

Indian  Text 


Ka'o'ni  na'ekA  kutA'g  aTca'wiwadtci  wfato'tAmani  maAgi'megu 
Ma'kwk'so'Agi  kutA'g  aTca'wiwadtc  aekiga'nowadtc  a'tcigwawega- 
*tci'gawadtcu,  a'ca'wiwadtc  aTnAmato'mowadtcle,  nfcota'Agl'yatug 
a'ciketeminawe'siwateVyatug  atmamAfkAta/wIwadtci  winwawA'ga' 
5  atpwawiketkanetA'mowadtc  a'cige'nigwan  ume'to'saneniwi'wenwawi. 

AVapiyatugemamAekAtawiwatete\  Iya'e  nodtci  kimedtc  a'kAtawi- 
pAtkittapenarttowadtc  uwl'yawawi  Inina' *yatuge  ke'kanetAmwi'ego- 
wate'e'yatuge  wlnwa'wA  mane'towAnni\  A'wItAmawateVyatuge 
wlTci'tci'gawadtcK.  Kl'ciwItA'mawudtc  a^Atawe'^siwa^ci  wl'klga'- 
10nowadtcK.  Kircitcagitute?tenA'mowadtci  wI'pAga'etowadtc  a'mawAd- 
tci'mawadtci  wIdtcitsomawadtciti  Ma^kwi'^soW1'.  “NaV,  mA'n 
a'ciwItAmawl'nAmegi  wlTei'tci'gayag  a'ciketeminawI'yAmedtci 
ma'A'gi  papamwawage/fsitcigklV’  aTke'towadtcK.  uMAnidtca/( 
Inug  iTcktci'gayag  a'ciketeminawI'yAmedtcu,  mAnidtca/t  a/'cikegi 
15pAgitsenAmaw^'yAmedtc1V,,  a'i'yowadtcK.  “MaVi  rm'guna'i  na/'kA 
mA'ni  pApA'ge'ko'1'.  MAnidtca'*  ai'ya'co'kA  wI'udtcigapawAni 
ma^A'n  ai'ya'co'kA  wfkeke'gawAgi  ma'A'gi  wI'AnS'kana'^sutcig1"1'. 
Kl'cko?A  negu'ti  To'ka'nA  negu't1',  I'ni  wlTei'An5'?kanegkwA\ 
Kl'cko'Adtca'  mA'nA  wadtcinawA/tkwanigi  wI'udtcitepa'netAmwA 
20  To'ka'nA  wadtciketsl'yanigi  wfudtcitepa'netAmwA.  To'^karfAgi 
wadtciketsl'yanigi  wfute'gawAgkK,  Kl'tckotAgigat  wadtcinawA''- 
kwanigi  wfute'gawAgkit”.  ATciwItAma'gowadtci  kateminago'wad- 
tcinni\  “Na'kAmegup  Ane'mo'A  ne'cwacigA  wftA'swapyagka'sowA 
wl'mamanetl'l'wS^tcini  KUckoAgi  To''kanaut  I'n  a'ciml'nA- 
25megki\  “Na'kA'  maA/g  anwawa'sa'a'so'Agklt.  Ane'tA  wfkf- 
cko'i'giwAgkit.  Kl''cko'Agi  wi'Anwawa'sa'^awa^tc1'.  I'ni  na'*kA 
maA'gi  negu'taiyAgi  wIttotkanawati'niwAgkit.  To'kanAgi  wf  An- 
wawa'sa'tawadtciu\  Nane'cwa'cigA  wftAtswaiyAge'tsiwAgkle:  Kf- 
cko'awa''InAgi'  cwa'cigA  tA'^swaiyAg  o''ckAfcyagi,  naUkA  ne'cwa'- 
SOcigA'megu  wftA'swaiyAge'si'niwa'i  wI'Anwawa'sa'a'wadtciu\  I'n 
a'ciml'nAmeg111',”  ati'yowadtclt. 

X'nAna'agwA'piwa^tc1'.  KfcagwA'piwadtc  atnawAdtcinatkAtad- 
tci'inotadtc1':  “Na'I',  agw  Inugi  klna'n  ai'ya'kowi  me'to'saneni'- 
wiyAgwe  pIne'cikl'ci'o'yAgwin111',  tcag  anagome'iiAgowe/’  a'i'dtcK. 
35  “Na'I',  wInwa'wAdtea'  ma''iyagA  pya^cimeneTamimeTo^sanenl'- 
witcig  ayatpyadtcitAtcfkA/mowadtci  mA'kAta'wiwen111'.  Inl'yatuge 
wadtci  pyadtcike'kanetA'mowadtci  na/'kani  wI'Anemi'ci'genig 
uwl'yawawi.  Inidtca'  kinananugki',  aiya'kowime'to'saneniwa'i- 
fiyAgkwet,  ca/'ck  a'tA'cinAnapino''tawAgwe  kekUkyame' nan  Ag¬ 
io 


FIRST  ACCOUNT 


English  Translation 

And  now  I  shall  tell  another  thing  these  members  of  the  Bear 
gens  do,  when  they  hold  another  ceremony,  when  they  celebrate  a 
gens  festival  and  dance  the  Thunder  dance,  (I  shall  tell)  what  they 
do  and  how  they  worship,  and  how  twins,  it  seems,  were  blessed 
when  they  fasted  earnestly  as  they  did  not  know  how  their  lives 
were. 

They  began,  it  seems,  to  fast  earnestly.  Yonder  at  the  time  when 
they  nearly  made  themselves  starve  from  hunger  they  were,  it  seems, 
given  knowledge  by  a  manitou.  They  were  told,  it  seems,  how  they 
should  perform  the  ceremony.  As  soon  as  they  had  been  told  they 
went  about  to  get  (foodstuffs).  After  they  had  obtained  everything 
to  boil  they  went  and  informed  the  people  of  their  gens,  members 
of  the  Bear  gens.  “Now  this  is  how  it  has  been  told  that  we  should 
conduct  the  ceremony  in  accordance  with  the  way  these  who  go  by 
crying  (i.  e.,  the  Thunderers)  blessed  us,”  is  what  they  said.  “This 
is  how  they  blessed  us  to  perform  the  ceremony  to-day,  and  this  is 
what  they  have  granted  us  to  have,”  they  said  among  themselves. 
“These  feathers  and  this  ceremonial  club.1 11  They  shall  stand 
here  alternately,  and  those  who  are  to  be  employed  will  dance 
with  them  alternately.  There  will  be  one  Kl'cko' a  and  one  To'kanA, 
so  you  will  employ  them.  This  Kl'cko'A,  verily,  will  own  the 
south  side  and  the  To'kanA  the  north  side.  The  To'kanAgi  will  dance 
on  the  north  side  and  the  Ki'cko'Agi  will  dance  on  the  south  side.” 
That  is  what  they  were  told  by  the  one  who  blessed  them.  “And,  it 
is  said,  a  dog  will  be  cut  into  eight  pieces  so  that  the  Ki'cko'Agi  and 
the  To'kanAgi  may  have  a  contest  with  each  other.”  That  is  how  we 
were  instructed.  “And  these  rattles.  Some  will  be  Kl'cko  in  nature. 
Ki'cko'Agi  will  rattle  them.  And  again,  this  set  (of  rattles)  will  be 
To'kan  property.  To'kanAgi  will  rattle  them.  There  will  be  eight 
each:  a  set  of  eight  which  are  Kl'cko  property,  hoofs,  and  there  will 
be  a  set  of  eight  (men)  to  rattle  them.  That  is  precisely  what  we 
were  instructed,”  they  said  among  themselves. 

Then  they  sat  down  comfortably  in  clusters.  As  soon  as  they  sat 
down  in  clusters  one  again  stopped  to  give  them  information:  “Now 
we,  the  people  who  live  last,  do  not  attempt  to  found  a  new  method  of 

1  A  club  to  be  danced  with  ordinarily  by  a  warrior  only.  If  a  man  has  killed  a  foe  in  battle,  he  might  take 
a  pApxge'ko'i  which  is  flat,  from  a  sacred  pack,  give  it  to  his  sister’s  daugher  (u'cemi’Ani)  and  tell  her  to 
strike  the  dead  with  it.  She  would  then  become  a  second  warrior.  Or  he  might  give  it  to  his  sister’s  son 
(unegwa'Ani)  and  tell  him  to  do  the  same.  The  nephew  would  become  a  warrior.  A  woman  who  has 
struck  the  dead  with  a  pApage'ko’i  after  menopause  may  even  carry  a  sacred  pack  on  her  back. 

11 
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kPpyadtcinAno%yawate'e'yatugke\  Inidtca/'  Inugi  mA'nA£  a'cita- 
p!''kanudtc  a'me'kwanetAinawadtci  kfpyadtcinanetagutsinidtcigat 
nlna'nA  nekefkyamenanatK,  Inidtcae  a'cimenwikA'nonadtc  a'nA- 
nafAtkA/tawadtci  kaketcamo/tidtein  utai'yi'An  Anemu'tte'sAnnlt, 
5na''kA',  no/dtcK,  nlpeni'se'niwen  attAgwapo/tkawadtcif.  Ma'A- 
nidtca'  wata/pAnig  api'nidtcini  neneme'^klwAn  Ininidtca'e  mayawi- 
mAmato'madtcinnlt,  na/'kA*,  no'dtclf,  wadtcinawA''kwanigi  ka- 
'tA'kyapi'nidtcini  neneme'^kiwAn111'.  I'ni  no^tc1',  mamato'madtci'i 
wI'nAga*  no'dtcK,  mA'nA  Ka'ka/'kwimo'  a'cime'kwa'nemadtci 
10  tcl'gwawa'i  wi'nAga*  a'pwawike'kanetA'ma'su^ci  wi'AnemPcige- 
no'i'nigwaniga'  wl'n  ume'to'saneniwiwa'i.  I'ni  wadtci  me'kwa- 
nedtcigadtc  I'pemate'tsiwadtc  a'nAtawa'netAg  a'mAma'fcoma^c1'. 


“NaV,  neme^c"',  nemetco'tetigket,,J  a'tinadtcIt,  “mAnidtca', 
nG^tc1',”  a'?inadtcK,  no^tc1',  pematetsiwenidtcat 
15  a'tinadtclt.  “Pa'ci,  no'dtcu,  a'ke'kyawe'niwig  ina'nemigku\ 

Na/'kAt,  no'dtcK,  A'penawen  aVl'pwawipitiga'gwiyan  anegPkwi- 


A< 


ga/'iyan111';  nategAtcedtcat,  no'dtcu,  mA'ni  mamlwanetAmawPkAp 
Na/'kAt,  no' He1',  netogimame'nanAg  a'pe'tawA'ci'yAmeHc1', 
I'wi'cigA'kya'senig  a'pe'tawA'nawadtc  ume'to'saneni'mwawa'1'.” 
20  Pn  ayl'g  a'cinAtota'si'gawaHc1'.  “Na/'kA',  noHc1',  a'co'wime'- 
notAn  a'tA'cimyamyanotAmawagwanA  ketogime'nanAn  a'pe'tawA'- 
nenAgkwet,  po'sidtca'  A'sami  wi''cawatA',  a'tA'cimyamyanotAma¬ 
wagwanA  ketogimame'nana'1',  wInAdtca''megu  wI'a'wutAmwA 
u'wlyaw1'.  I'n  anaHc1'.  “No'Hc1',  wl'nA  no'Hc1',  a'mane'to- 
25widtcu  ‘negu'twapyagk1',’  a/'itAgkI',  I'n  ayl'gk1',  no'Hc1',  a'cinA- 
tota'si'gawaHc1'.  Inidtca/'yatug  a'ciwItAmawate'e  yatuge  neke'- 
te'simenana'1'.  Inidtca'  a'cinAto'ta'sudtc  Inu'gi  mA'nA  ma'kwa'- 
nematA  manetowa'1'.  Inidtca',  no' He1',  inanetA'mawigu  nemA- 
ma'tomonnIV’  a/'inaHc1'.  “Na'ina''megu  a'mAne'senowA'kya'se'- 
30togwani  ma'netow  u'to'klm  ina'tca'  tAne''siyanne',  a'wi'pwawi- 
k^manetcIgwaga'paiyannlt/,  a/'inaHc1'.  “No' He1',  na/'kA',  no' He1', 
na''ina'  a'mAnesenowAgotogwan  ukr'cegiimi  ma'netowA.”  I'niHca' 
a'cinAtota'si'gawaHc1'.  “Na/'kA  ma'kwanedtcigatA',  ne'kwanetA'- 
mawate  nekete'simena'na'  ananetagu''sinidtc1'.  IniHca,  no' He1', 
35wa'dtci  peminAto'menagkwe',  no' He1',  ano'ka'na'sutA\  'O'  ketapi- 
'idpenAtca',  no' He1',  Inu'g  a'menwipyanutawi''iyag  a'me'kaned- 
tcigayagke'.  O  I'niHca'  no' He1',  a'citcagone'ka'cino''iyagke', 
no' He1',  nlna'nA  negu'ti  ml'so'n  a'ai'yoyagke'.  IniHca'  a'citapl'- 
'kanuHci  mA'nA  ma'kwane'HcigatA  tcag  anagome'nAgowe  klnwa'- 
4QWAga'  i''kwatigke'\” 

Ka'o'n  a'Ano'ka''kyawadtci  pe'pigwa'ckw'  a'Anwa'wa'tAgi  PA'cito- 
nIgkwA'.  Wata'pAnigi  me'tA'm  a'inanAgetn'nanAgk1',  na/'kA 
wadtcinawA/tkwanigklt,  na/'k  a'pAgi'ci'monigk1',  na''kA  waHci- 
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worshipping  to-day,  all  to  whom  I  am  related, ”  he  said.  “Now  they, 
lo,  those  who  lived  first,  still  busied  themselves  with  fasting.  That,'  it 
seems,  is  why  they  formerly  knew  what  would  happen  to  their  lives  in 
the  future.  So  we,  the  last  to  live,  to-day  merely  are  repeating  what 
our  old  people  have  been  doing  formerly,  it  seems.  So  to-day  this 
person  has  done  well  in  remembering  how  our  old  people  were  formerly 
blessed  (and)  so  he  has  done  finely  in  properly  cooking  for  him  his 
pet  dog  for  this  occasion,  and,  so  be  it,  in  boiling  with  it  the  harvest 
crop.  Verily,  this  Thunderer  who  is  in  the  east  is  the  one  whom  he 
especially  worships,  and,  so  be  it,  the  Thunderer  who  sits  fixedly  in 
the  south.  Those,  so  be  it,  are  they  whom  he,  this  Ke  ke  gi  mo  A, 
worships  when  he  remembers  the  Thunderers  because  he  does  not  at 
all  know  how  his  life  will  be  in  the  future.  Now  the  reason  why  he 
worships  is  that  it  is  his  life  for  which  he  has  regard  when  he  worships. 

“Now  my  grandfather,  my  grandfathers/’  he  said  to  them,  “verily 
you  may  bless  me  with  this,  so  be  it,”  he  said  to  them,  “so  be  it,  life,” 
he  said  to  them.  “Bless  me  even,  so  be  it,  to  old  age.  And,  so  be  it, 
(bless  me)  so  that  disease  will  not  enter  me  in  my  (entire)  extent;  verily 
please,  so  be  it,  will  it  away  from  me  forever.  And,  so  be  it,  (grant) 
that  where  our  chiefs  kindle  their  fire  for  us,  that  the  land  may  be  strong 
when  they  kindle  it  for  their  people.”  That  also  is  how  he  prayed  for 
them.  “And,  so  be  it,  whosoever  from  without  shall  persistently  talk 
evilly  of  our  chief  when  he  kindles  a  fire  for  us,  verily  he  who  shall  be 
altogether  too  much  inclined  to  do  so,  whosoever  shall  talk  persist¬ 
ently  there  evilly  of  our  chiefs,  he  shall  indeed  curse  himself.”  That 
is  what  he  said  to  them.  “And,  so  be  it,  what  he,  who  is  a  manitou, 
calls  'one  slice/  that  also,  so  be  it,  he  especially  asks  for  them.  That 
verily,  it  seems,  is  how  he  instructed  our  old  people.  That  verily  is 
what  this  person  who  remembers  the  manitous  asks  for  to-day. 
Therefore,  so  be  it,  bless  my  worship,”  he  said  to  them.  “Now,  so  be 
it,  whenever  the  manitou  places  war  upon  his  earth,  if  I  am  there, 
(grant)  that  I  shall  not  stand  about  with  shamed  face,”  he  said  to 
them.  “So  be  it,  and,  so  be  it,  whenever  the  manitou  shall  hang  war 
on  his  sky.”  That  verily  is  what  he  asked  for  them.  “And  this  one 
who  is  giving  the  worship,  the  one  who  remembered  how  our  old 
people  were  blessed.  Verily  it  was  for  that  reason  the  one  employed 
to-day  went  about  summoning  you,  so  be  it.  Oh,  you  pleased  us 
to-day,  so  be  it,  in  making  us  glad  to  come  when  we  think  of  worship. 
Oh  verily,  so  be  it,  that  is  how  we  all  have  our  hands  in  (this  festival) 
who  use  one  name  (i.  e.,  who  are  of  one  gens).  So  that  is  how  this 
person  who  remembered  worshipping  has  done  a  beneficial  act,  all 
you  to  whom  I  am  related,  and  you  women.” 

And  then  PA'citonlgwA,  being  ordered,  blew  the  flute.  First  he 
pointed  it  toward  the  east,  then  south,  then  west,  and  then  north. 
As  soon  as  he  had  blown  it  he  handed  it  to  the  ceremonial  attendant. 
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ke'sl'yanig 


kit 


Kl'cAnwawa'tAg  a'awAtenA'mawadtci 


mAml'Vf- 


An 


nit 


KfcawAtenA'mawadtcK,  “Na'I',  u'ckina'watigke',  aiyl- 


ma'A'ni 


gwamlgu 

kmanA'ku'i  kenAgAmone'nanAn11 


kenAgAmone'nanAn111*,  Ka'tA  ku'se'tAgag 


kut 


It  >1 

j 


a/tinadtclt. 


u  t 


O' 


ni'nA 


5  pya'tene'ku  anwawa*sa*Agitcigi 
mAmI,tcitAgklt.  AVapina'gawadtcIt. 


mAm^?c^'fetigket/, 


a'*inedtci 


A  yo  wi  i 

Ya  yo  wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i 
Ya  yo  wi  i  ya 
10  A  wi  ye  e  e 

A  yo  wi  i 

Ya  yo  wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i 
Ya  yo  wi  i  ya 
A  wi  ye  da  wa  no  ki 

15  Me  ta  ki  ma  ke  ne  mi  ko  na  ki 

Yo  wi  i 
Ya  yo  wi  i  ya 
A  yo  wi  i 

Ya  yo  wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i 
20  Ya  yo  wi  i  ya 

A  yo  wi  i 

Ya  yo  wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i 
Ya  yo  wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i 
Ya  yo  wi  i  ya 

25  A  wi  ye  da  wa  no  ke 

Me  ta  ki  ma  ke  ne  mi  ko  na  ke 
Yo  wi  i 
Ya  yo  wi  i 

Ya  yo  wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i 
30  Ya  yo  wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i 

Ya  yo  wi  i  ya 
A  wi  ye  da  wa  no  ke 
Me  ta  ki  ma  ke  ne  mi  ko  na  ke 
Yo  wi  i 

35  Ya  yo  wi  i  ya. 


KutA'gi  na'*kA  nA'gamon  a'ai'yowa^tc1* 


Wi  ma  ne  to  wi  tti,  wi  na; 
Repeat  six  times. 

Yo  ka  ma,  tte  ge  wa,  wi  na; 
E  ma  ne  to  mo  tti,  wi  na; 
Wi  ma  ne  to  wi  tti,  wi  na; 
Repeat  five  times. 

Yo  ka  ma,  tte  ge  wa,  wi  na; 
Wi  ma  ne  to  wi  tti,  wi  na; 

4  5  Repeat  six  times. 
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As  soon  as  he  had  handed  it  to  him  he  said,  “Now  young  men,  do 
your  best  with  these  our  songs.  Do  not  fear  them,  for  they  are  our 
own  songs,”  he  said  to  them.  And  then  the  ceremonial  attendants 
were  told,  “Now,  ceremonial  attendants,  hand  me  the  rattles.” 
They  began  singing: 


Here, 

Here,  here, 

Here,  ya, 

Some  one,  yes, 

Here, 

Here,  here, 

Here,  ya, 

Some  one,  the  Shawnees, 

Only  these  my  feathers, 

Here, 

Here,  ya, 

Here, 

Here,  here, 

Here,  ya, 

Here, 

Here,  here, 

Here,  here, 

Here,  ya, 

Some  one,  the  Shawnees, 

Only  these  my  feathers, 

Here, 

Here, 

Here,  here, 

Here,  here, 

Here,  ya, 

Some  one,  the  Shawnees, 

Only  these  my  feathers, 

Here, 

Here,  ya.1 

(This  is)  also  another  song  which  they  use: 

He  will  be  a  manitou,  he; 

Repeat  six  times. 

Yo  ka  ma,  a  Thunderer,  he; 

He  makes  a  sound  like  a  manitou,  he; 

He  will  be  a  manitou,  he; 

Repeat  five  times. 

Yo  ka  ma,  a  Thunderer,  he; 

He  will  be  a  manitou,  he; 

Repeat  six  times. 


1  The  syllables  a  yo  wi  i,  etc.,  have  been  rendered  “here”  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Horace 
Poweshiek  (compare  aiyo'i  “here”).  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  quite  likely  that 
instead  we  have  a  succession  of  conventionalized  syllables  such  as  is  common  enough  in  Algonquian  songs. 
Using  the  symbols  x  for  a  yo  wi  i,  a  for  ya  yo  wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i,  b  for  ya  yo  wi  i  ya,  c  for  yo  wi  i,  d  for  ya  yo 
wi  i,  the  scheme  for  the  song  isxabwxabyucbxabxaabyucdaabyucb.  Observe  that  d  is 
half  of  a;  that  b  is  a  minus  the  last  three  syllables;  that  c  is  the  last  three  syllables  of  a,  d,  and  x.  The 
succession  of  the  syllables  yo  wi  i  then  is  clearly  fundamental. 
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10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


KutA'gi  nA'gAmon  a/'aiyogi  na/'kA': 

Ma  ni  ye  to  wi  tti  wi  na; 

Repeat  seven  times. 

Yo  ka  ma,  tti  ge  wa  wi  na; 

Ma  ni  ye  to  wi  tti  wi  na; 

Repeat  six  times. 

KutA'gi  na''k  a/'aiyogi  nA'gAmon111': 

Awi  i  ya  wi  i  ya; 

Repeat  six  times.  t 

Wi  i  yo  wi  i  ya  A; 

Te  la  me  ga  ma  ne  to  ka,  wi  ya; 

A  wi  i  ya  wi  i  ya; 

Repeat  six  times. 

Wi  i  yo  wi  ya  a; 

Te  la  me  ga  ma  ne  to  ka,  wi  ya; 

A  wi  i  ya  wi  i  ya; 

Repeat  four  times. 

Ka'o'n  a'ni'miwadtc  a'yogi  nAgA'monAni  na/'kA': 

Wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i  ya; 

Repeat  seven  times. 

Ma  ni  ye  na  la  mi  tti  ma  ne  to  ka,  yo  wi  i  ya; 

Wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i  ya; 

Repeat  five  times. 

Ma  ni  ye  na  la  mi  tti  ma  ne  to  ka,  yo  wi  i  ya; 

Wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i  ya; 

Repeat  four  times. 

Ka'o'ni  na''ka  kutA'gi  nImiwa''igAnn1' 

O  wi  ya  wi  no  ki  na; 

Repeat  five  times. 

Wa  li  ma  ne  to  i  ta  wi  e  A  wi  ye  e; 

O  wi  ya  wi  no  ki  na; 

Repeat  five  times. 

Wa  li  ma  ne  to  i  ta  wi  e  A  wi  ye  e; 

O  wi  ya  wi  no  ki  na; 

Repeat  eight  times. 

KutA'gi  na/'k  a/'aiyogi  nA'gAmon111': 

Ma  ya  wi  ta  tti  ge  w~a  ke  to  no  A  ke  A  wi  ye  ye; 
Repeat  seven  times. 

Ma  ya  wi  ta  tti  ge  wa  ke  to  no  A  ka; 

Wa  li  ta  tti  ge  wa  ke  to  no  A  ke  A  wi  ye; 

Repeat  six  times. 

Wi  ye  A  wi  ye  A  wi  ye  e; 

Wa  li  ta  tti  ge  wa  ke  to  no  A  ke  A  wi  ye; 

Wa  li  ta  tti  ge  wa  ke  to  no  A  ke  A  wi  ye; 

Wa  li  ta  tti  ge  wa  ke  to  no  A  ke  A  wi  ye  A  wi  ye  e; 
Wa  li  ta  tti  ge  wa  ke  to  no  A  ke  A  wi  ye; 

Wa  li  ta  tti  ge  wa  ke  to  no  A  ke  A  wi  ye. 
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And  another  song  which  is  used  is: 

A  manitou  is  he; 

Repeat  seven  times. 

Yo  ka  ma,  a  Thunderer,  he; 

A  manitou  is  he; 

Repeat  six  times. 

And  another  song  which  is  used: 

Let  it  use,  let  it  use; 

Repeat  six  times. 

It  will  use,  it  will  use; 

Is  loved  by  a  manitou,  wi  ya; 

Let  it  use,  let  it  use; 

Repeat  six  times. 

It  will  use,  it  will  use; 

Is  loved  by  a  manitou,  wi  ya; 

Let  it  use,  let  it  use; 10 
Repeat  four  times. 

And  also  the  songs  which  are  used  when  they  dance: 

It  will  say,  it  will  say; 

Repeat  seven  times. 

A  manitou  will  look  at  me  this  way,  yo  wi  i  ya; 

It  will  say,  it  will  say; 

Repeat  five  times. 

A  manitou  will  look  at  me  this  way,  yo  wi  i  ya; 

It  will  say,  it  will  say;*  11 
Repeat  four  times. 

And  another  dancing  song  is: 

Have  its  body,  you; 

Repeat  five  times. 

Where  the  white  manitou  is; 

Have  its  body,  you; 

Repeat  five  times. 

Where  the  white  manitou  is; 

Have  its  body,  you; 

Repeat  eight  times. 

And  another  song  which  is  used: 

The  leading  Thunderer,  make  a  sound  where  you  are; 

Repeat  seven  times. 

The  leading  Thunderer,  make  a  noise; 

White  Thunderer,  make  a  noise  where  you  are; 12 

Repeat  six  times. 

Where  you  are,  where  you  are,  where  you  are; 

White  Thunderer,  make  a  sound  where  you  are; 

White  Thunderer,  make  a  sound  where  you  are; 

White  Thunderer,  make  a  sound  where  you  are,  where  you  are; 
White  Thunderer,  make  a  noise  where  you  are; 

White  Thunderer,  make  a  noise  where  you  are. 


10  The  translation  “let  it  use,”  etc.,  is  based  on  Horace  Poweshiek’s  opinion.  Hewever,  we  may  have 
a  merely  conventional  sequence  of  meaningless  syllables:  compare  wi  ya  after  ma  ne  to  ka  (a  rare  form 
of  ma  ne  to  wa). 

11  The  translation  is  based  on  Horace  Poweshiek's  paraphrase;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  for  the  most 
part  we  have  merely  a  conventional  succession  of  syllables. 

Horace  Poweshiek  consistently  translates  “Grey  Thunderer.” 
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A  yo  wi  A  ki  ni  wi  A  ki  ni 
Repeat  twice. 

A  yo  wi  A  ki  ni 

Wi  ye  A  wi  ye  ye  A  wi  ye; 

5  Yo  me  di  ka  twi  wi  A  ki  wi: 

A  ki  ni  yo  me  di  ka  twi; 

Wi  A  ki  ni  wi  A  ki  ni 
A  yo  wi  A  ki  ni  wi  A  ki  ni 
Repeat  five  times. 

10  Wi  ye  A  wi  ye  ye  A  wi  ye  ye; 

Yo  me  di  ka  ta  wi  A  ki  ni 
Wi  A  ki  ni  yo  me  di  ka  twi; 

Wi  A  ki  ni  wi  A  ki  ni 
A  yo  wi  A  ki  ni  wi  A  ki  ni 
1 5  Repeat  eight  times. 

Ka'o'ni'  cartcki  wi'adtcimoyann,\  Ma'h  mug  anadtci'moyan 
mi'megu  ayaniwe  'ami'Anemi'cina'gawadtc  ininime'gonini  nAgA'mo- 
nAnnlt.  Cl'  na'pe'e  kfcimmi/nidtcin  atwapipapAgigamowadtcit 
sl/tsepatkwit.  Nanegu'taiyAgi'megu  a'ci'?sonidtc  a'pA'ki'mawa^tci 
20  Mawawi'so'nidtci'i  na/'kA  Wagu'ca'iso'nidtci'i  na'?kA  Wamigo'i'so'- 
nidtci'i  na/'kA  Mage'siwi'so'nidtciut.  Ki'citcagipA*kiga'mowadtc 
aVapetu'namudtci  kanakA'nawitAt:  “Na'i',  a'gwi  kina'nA  inu'gi 
pme'tcimetkA,mAgwini  witAneminAnotkyayAgkwek  Winwa'wAdtcae 
ki'pyadtcimene'tAmime'to'saneni'witcig  aya'pyadtcitAfci'kA'mowadtci 
25  mA'kAtawiwen111'.  Ini  wadtci'  yatug  AnemitAmagowa'te'e  manetowa'i 
tcag  anagome'nAgowe\  Xnidtca'ka'  nina'nA  'inu'gi  me'kwanetAma'ga- 
yage  ki'pyadtcinaneme'gudtcigi  nina'nA  neke'kyame'nanAgi  mane'to- 
wAnnlt.  Inidtca/'  inugklt,  no^tc1',  ca/'ck  a'cA'pa'nemonuta'wAged- 
tciga'*  ninanA  ki'pyadtcimenwaneta/gu'sidtcK,  wi'nAdtca'  a'cime'gu- 
30  gwan  a'ci'seta'gugwan  anane'megu^c1'.  I'nidtca'  a'cinAtawanetA'- 
mawadtci  mA'nA  ma'kwanetA'mawatA  neke'te'sime'nanAn111' — inidtca'' 
inanetAma'wi'kAni  mA'ni  nemAmatomonegklt.  Xna'nemAdtci  mene'- 
tAmi  katemi'nawAt  inidtca'  a'cinAtawanetA'monani  wfinanetAma'- 
wiyAni  mA'ni  nemAma'tomonnlV'  a/'inadtcu.  “Na/'kAe,  no'dtclf, 
35  A'pe'naweni  na''egA'cet,  no^tc1',  wi'miwanetAma'wiyAn111',  i'n  ayig 
a'cinAtawanetA'monan111'.  Na/'kAt,  no'dtcK,  pemate'^siweni  pa'V', 
no^tc1',  a'ke'kyawe'niwig  ina'nemin1111',”  a''inadtcK.  “Na/'kAt, 
no'dtcu,  netogima'menan  atpe'tawAeci'yAmedtcK,  na'?egA'cet,  no'dtcle, 
ca/'cki  wi'ina'kya/'senig  a'pe'ta'wAnadte  ume'to'sane'nima'1'. 

40  “Iniku'*,  no'dteK  a'cinAtota'si'gonan111',”  a/'inadtci  kateminaga'- 
nidtcini  mane'towAnnlt.  “Na''kAt,  no'dtcK,  kimyamyanotAmagag- 
wanA  ki'yanani  nano'tAt,  no'dtcu,  wi'A'kwi'ta'a^tc1',  no'Hc11;  na''kAt, 
no'dtcK,  po''si  wi'ca'wagwanA  ketogimame'nanAn  upe'^tawani  wi'- 
nAdtca'  wI'a'wutAgi  u'wiyawlt,  A'sa'mi  po'^si  wi'‘cawate\”  I'n 
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A  yo  wi  A  ki  ni  wi  A  ki  ni 
Repeat  twice. 

A  yo  wi  A  ki  ni 

Some  one,  sone  one,  some  one; 

Yo,  warfare,  wi  A  ki  wi; 

A  ki  ni  yo,  warfare; 

Wi  A  ki  ni  wi  A  ki  ni 
A  yo  wi  A  ki  ni  wi  A  ki  ni 
Repeat  five  times. 

Some  one,  some  one,  some  one; 

Yo  warfare  wi  A  ki  ni 
Wi  A  ki  ni  yo  warfare; 

Wi  A  ki  ni  wi  A  ki  ni 
A  yo  wi  A  ki  ni  wi  A  ki  ni  13 
Repeat  eight  times. 

And  now  I  shall  merely  give  some  information.  The  very  songs  of 
which  I  have  told  this  day  are  the  very  ones  sung  by  them.  Well, 
whenever  they  cease  dancing  then  they  begin  to  distribute  sugar. 
They  distribute  it  to  each  group  according  to  gens,  those  belonging 
to  the  Wolf  gens,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Fox  gens,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  Feathered  gens,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Eagle 
gens.  After  they  have  distributed  it  all  then  the  speaker  begins  to 
make  a  speech:  “Now,  today  we  do  not  start  to  find  out  how  we 
shall  continue  to  do.  They,  those  who  lived  first,  still  formerly, 
were  concerned  with  fasting.  That  is  why,  it  seems,  they  continued 
to  be  given  instructions  by  the  manitous,  all  you  to  whom  I  am 
related.  Verily  that  is  the  ceremony  with  which  our  old  man  was 
formerly  blessed  by  the  manitou  which  we  are  performing  today. 
And  so  today,  so  be  it,  we  depend  upon  the  way  he  was  formerly 
thought  well  of,  and  whatever  he  was  told  and  whatever  he  was 
granted  when  he  was  blessed.  Exactly  what  you  desired  for  this 
our  venerable  one  whom  you  remembered — you  may  bless  me  in 
exactly  the  same  way  with  this  my  worship.  You  will  bless  me  as 
you  blessed  the  one  whom  you  first  blessed,  that  verily  is  what  I 
desire  of  you,  that  you  bless  me  because  of  this  my  worship,” 
he  says  to  him.14  “And,  so  be  it,  that  you  will  kindly  will  away  from 
me,  so  be  it,  disease,  so  be  it.  That  also  I  desire  of  you.  And, 
so  be  it,  bless  me  with  life  even  to  old  age,”  he  says  to  him.14  “And, 
so  be  it,  when  our  chief  kindles  a  fire  for  us,  may  it  merely,  so  be  it, 
bum  easily  when  he  kindles  a  fire  for  his  people. 

“That  also  is  what  I  ask  of  you,”  he  says  to  the  manitou  who 
conferred  the  blessing.  “And,  so  be-  it,  whosoever  has  continually 
spoken  evil  of  us,  may  his  thought  end  prematurely,  so  be  it;  and,  so 
be  it,  whosoever  shall  talk  very  evilly  against  our  chief’s  fire,  shall 
cause  his  own  fate,  that  is,  if  he  talks  altogether  too  evilly.”  That 

13  It  is  barely  possible  that  some  of  the  syllables  given  as  meaningless  are  corrupt  words  such  as  often 
occur  in  Fox  songs. 

n  That  is,  the  manitou  who  bestowed  the  blessing. 
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ayig  a'cinAtota/'sigaHci  wl'inanetA'maguHc  umAma'tomoni 
ma'kwa'netAmatA  mane'towAn111'.  Na/'kA  wlnwa'w  a'maneto'- 
wiwiwaHc1'  ‘negu'twapyagk1'  *  a'itA'mowa-Hc1'  wl'napa'ku''kwagud- 
tc1',  ayig  a'cinAtawanetA'mawaHci  wi'inanetAma'guHci'1'.  Iya/' 
5mArnA  na/'ina'  a'mAne'senowA'kya'seto'nigwani  mane'towAn  u'to'~ 
kimm1',  Inina'tca'',  no'Hc1',  Iya'  pyaHcime'to'sanenl'wi'ite  \\7i'pwawid- 
tca'ne'ci''eapweklwimane'clgwa'gapadtc1'.  In  ana  He1'.  Na'kA',no'd- 
tc1',  mane'towAn  ukl''cegum  a'mAne'cenowAgotonigwan  Inina'Hca', 
no'Hc1',  I'nA  no'Hc1',  tAne'si''iwate',  ma'A'gi  ne'niwAg  IniHca'' 
lOami'ciga'  wlnwa'wA,  no'Hc1',  ke'tenA  nene'kanetagwA'tenige 
klna'gwi  Ata'penawaHc  uwlHcinenlwawAn111'.  IniHca',  no'Hc1', 
Inug  a'ci-noHc^-aiyatenAma'wawaHc1',  no'Hc1',  kl'pyaHcikete- 
minaga'niHcin111',  no'Hc1'.  “Ke'tenAdtca',  no'Hc1',  In  i'ci'genigk1', 
no'Hc1',”  a'i'nawaHc1',  no'Hc1',  mamatomawadtcinnIt,  no'Hc1', 
15  mane'towAn111',  no'Hc1'. 

“'O'  ma'A'gi  na''kA',  no'Hc1',  tca'g  anago'mAgigk1',  no'Hc1', 
mAma'tomoni,  nana'ineHcatAmatcig  Ini'gk1',  no'Hc1',  wlnwa'wA, 
no'Hc1',  ami'ci'genig  ayl'gi  wlnwa'wA,  no'Hc1',  nene'kanetagwA'- 
tenigk1',  no'Hc1',  mAma'tomon111',  no'Hc1'.  Iniku' '  wi'n  anato- 
20  tag*1',  no'Hc1',  mAma'tomon111',  no'Hc1'.  Ka'tAdtca',  no'Hc1', 
tA'ci-no'  dtcI'-konepadtcitAma'ga'kagku',  no'  dtc1'.  MA'kwaHciHca', 
no'Hc1',  ca/'ck1',  no'Hc1',  ine'kwapI'tA'magagku',  no'Hc1',  iniku'' 
wl'nA  no'Hc1',  ayl'gi  ki'nA,  no'Hc1',  wI'Anemi'cina''ikegk1',  no'Hc1', 
keme'to'sanenl'wiwen111',  no'Hc1',  A'ce'noyAn116',  no'Hc1',  mamato'- 
25  medtcinnI',  no'Hc1',  maneto'wA,  no'Hc1'.  Na''kA',  no'Hc1',  Ina'ku'' 
ayl'gi  tAnatotAmo'watan111',  no'Hc1',  pyaHcime'ne'tAmime'to'- 
sane'niwitA',  no'Hc1'.  Na/'kA',  no' He1',  ka'tA,  wl'nA  na'Hc1', 
wlgawe'kwapI'tAmawi'yagAn111',  no'Hc1'.  Aylgiku',  wl'nA  no'Hc1', 
pwawi-wInA-no'Hc^-pA'ke'kwa'pIyAn116',  no' He1',  mamato'med- 
30tcinn1',  no' He1',  ma'netowA,  no' He1',  Ina/'  ku',  no' He1',  kl'ute'nA- 
ma'su',  no' He1',  ma'netowA,  no'Hc1',  utenane'HcigAn111',  no' He1'. 
Na/'kA',  no' He1',  ayl'gk1',  no' He1',  Ina''ku',  no'Hc1',*  me'to'- 
sanenl'wiwen111',  no' He1'.  Wi'nAku',  no' He1',  ma'netowA,  no' He1', 
kI'capya'se'tawawWA',  no' He1',  wI'Anemi'ina'nemaHc1',  no' He1', 
35  wI'a'peHci-no'Hc1'  wi'Anemimame'kwanetAminigwa'in111',  no' He1'. 
Mo'tciku'',  no' He1',  kemA'kAtawI'wenegk1',  no'Hc1',  pwawi'ud- 
tcike'kane'tAmAn111',  no' He1',  ca/'ck1',  no'Hc1',  wlgaHcatAma'- 

gayAn111',  no'Hc1',  a'ciketemi'nagaHc1',  no' He1',  ma'netowA, 
no' He1',  aylgiku'',  wl'nA  no' He1',  I'na'  kl'uHci'AneminatAma'su 
40  keme'to'sanenl'wiwen111'.  Iniku'',  no' He1',  kl'pyaHcikA'nawiHc1', 
no' He1',  kI'pyadtcikAkAkA'n5tAgkU,  no' He1'. 

“MA'kAta'wIweniku'',  no'Hc1',  wl'nA  no'Hc1',  wa'Hci  pyadtcike'~ 
kanetAmwi/'egudtc1',  no'Hc1',  mane'towAn111',  no'Hc1';  cewa'nA 
wlnwa'wA,  no'Hc1',  ki'pyadtcime'to'sanenI'witcigk1',  no'Hc1',  wi- 
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also  is  what  the  one  who  remembers  the  manitou  asks,  that  ho  be 
so  blessed  with  respect  to  his  worship.  And  what  they  who  are 
manitous  call  “one  slice,  ”  that  he  be  given  (this)  in  return,  with  that 
he  also  desires  to  be  blessed.  (And)  at  yonder  time  when  the  manitou 
places  war  upon  his  earth,  at  that  time,  so  be  it,  if  he  is  alive,  that 
he  stand  not  around  with  shamed  face.  That  is  what  he  says  to 
him.  And,  so  be  it,  when  the  manitou  hangs  war  upon  his  sky,  at 
that  time,  so  be  it,  so  be  it,  if  these  men,  so  be  it,  are  present,  so 
be  it,  if  (this  worship)  is  truly  remembered  may  they  confidently 
capture  their  fellow-men.  That  verily,  so  be  it,  is  what,  so  be  it, 
to-day  they  especially  ask,  so  be  it,  from  the  one  who  first  bestowed 
blessings,  so  be  it.  “Surely,  so  be  it,  it  is  so,  so  be  it,”  they  say,  so 
be  it,  to  the  manitou  whom  they  worship,  so  be  it. 


“Oh  may  the  same,  so  be  it,  also  hold  true  with  respect  to  these  to 
whom  I  am  related  who  aid  and  take  part  in  this  worship,  (may  it 
happen  to)  them,  so  be  it,  if  the  worship  is  recollected,  so  be  it. 
That  indeed  is  how  it  has  been  told  of  this,  so  be  it,  worship,  so  be  it. 
Verily  do  not,  so  be  it,  talk  about  it  foolishly,  so  be  it.  Merely, 
so  be  it,  sit  quietly,15  so  be  it,  then  indeed,  so  be  it,  will  your,  so  be  it, 
life,  so  be  it,  continue  to  be  well,  if  you  do  not,  so  be  it,  disappear 
(i.  e.,  be  absent),  so  be  it,  whenever,  so  be  it,  the  manitou  is  wor¬ 
shipped,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  the  people  who  lived  first,  so  be  it, 
were  told,  so  be  it,  that  life  indeed,  so  be  it,  was  there.  And,  so  be  it, 
do  not,  so  be  it,  go  back  and  forth  (in  this  worship),  so  be  it.  Also 
indeed,  so  be  it,  if  you  do  not,  so  be  it,  chance  to  go  out  whenever 
the  manitou,  so  be  it,  is  worshipped,  so  be  it,  you  will  obtain,  so  be  it, 
the  manitou’s,  so  be  it,  blessing  there,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  more¬ 
over,  so  be  it,  you  will  also,  so  be  it,  obtain  life,  so  be  it,  from  there. 
He  indeed,  so  be  it,  the  manitou,  so  be  it,  has  already  placed  it  there 
so  as  to  continue  to  bless,  so  be  it,  whomsoever  shall  forever  continue 
to  remember,  so  be  it  (this  worship).  Even  indeed,  so  be  it,  if  you 
do  not  know  it  from  your  fasting,  so  be  it,  if  you  shall  carefully 
take  care  of,  so  be  it  (this  religion)  in  accordance  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  manitou  bestowed  his  blessing,  so  be  it,  also  indeed, 
so  be  it,  your  life  will  continue  to  thereby  be  blessed.  That  really, 
so  be  it,  is  what  he  who  spoke  formerly,  so  be  it,  formerly  said  in  his 
speech,  so  be  it. 


“  Oh,  from  fasting  indeed,  so  be  it,  so  be  it,  is  how  they  were  formerly 
given  knowledge  by  the  manitou,  so  be  it;  but  they,  so  be  it,  the 
people  who  lived  first,  so  be  it,  firmly  said  convincingly  that,  so  be  it, 


15  Rendered  rather  freely. 
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cigi'aiyadtcitwagwa%kK,  no'dtcK  wIepwawi-no,dtclt-note'tkAnawi-n6r- 
dtclt-pAgita/tanig  utenanetagu'si'wenwawi,  no'dtcle.  Pa'ciku'',  no'- 
dtclt,  mAnA/ekAt,  no'dtcK,  atketkyawAtkya/tsenigklt,  no'dtcK,  mane'- 
towAnnit,  no'dtcif,  uto'kimmK,  no'atcu,  Iniku'e  win  a'kwanetA'- 
SmaguHc1',  wl'nA  no/dtci?,  a'ketemi'nagu^c1',  no'dtcK,  mane'towAnni?, 
no'dtcK.  Ka'tAdtca',  no'dtcu,  pwawiponinene'kane'tAgagku',  no^tc1*, 
ana'neme^c1*,”  a/tinedtcit.  “No'dtcK,  pyadtci-no'dtcK-witAma'wad- 
tcinnK,  no'dtcu,  Ini'gkit,  no'dtcK,  wi'AnemiNn'aiya'ne'kawi'a^cimoV- 
tiyagwe  ne''klf,  no^tc1',  witAnemino/dtcK-mettotsaneniwatiwAgwannlt, 
lOno'^c1'.” 

A4tiwateVyatugket,  no^tc14,  ki'pyadtci4aiyadtci'mutcigkK,  no'dtc1?. 


“  KinanAdtca'e  Inug  aiyo'4  inugkK,  no'dtc14,  kina'nA  nAno'4ckw 

C 

wiyAgwe.  Kina'nanugk14 


atAnemitca/wiyAgkwek  Ca/'ck14,  no'dtc14,  nagA'sawapigin  a4i4ca' 


no 


*'dtcK,  a'pAgitAma'gayAgwe  kfpyad- 


kit 


no'- 


15  tcinAno4kyawateVyatugket,  no'dtcK,  kina'nnAt.  Wi'nanug 

dtc14,  'wana/'igwanA  wftA'ci'kA'mugwanA  mA'kAta'wIwerin1',  no'- 
dtcit?  Ini  pagitA'mawAgwe  ki'pyadtcime4to4sane'niwitAt,  nodtclt. 
Na'4kA,  no'dtcK,  kina'nA  Vana'4igwanA  wfpemi'caVa'kAmi'AJiemi- 
netunamono4kAtAmugwannAt,  no'dtc14,  me4kwane'dtcigAnnit,  no'dtcK, 
20 niAma'tomonk  lye,  wl'nA  no'dtci4,  mana'gwa'igklt,  no/dtc14,  kf- 
pyadtcikAkAkAnotAgigkit,  no'dte14,  wf  Anemine  tuna/mo  wadtc14.  In 
Inugi  kina'nA,  no'dtcu,  nanAno'4ckwet,  no'dtcK,  a'Aneminetunamono4- 
kAtAniAgkwet,  no'dtcK,  mAma'tomonni\  Kina'nanug  ai'ya'kowi, 
no'dtc14,  me'to'saneni'wiyAgkwet,  tAma'ge'cAg  a4i'4cikegi  kiyanan 
25inugkK,  no'dtc14.  Ca/'ck1',  no'dtcif,  nanAno'tckwet,  no'dtcJt,  ana'- 
piyAgw  atAnemi'cawi'tiyAgkwet,  no'dtc14?  Ai'ya'kowi  kina'nnAt,  no'- 
dtcK,  me4to4saneniwa'4iyAgkwe',  a'ckAmi  tAga'w  a'Anemi'nagwA'ki 
ki'yanannlt,  no'dtcu.  Cega'4,  no'dtcK,  a'tA'cA'pane'moyAgwe  ki4- 
cinaneme'gowadtci  keke4te4sime'nanAgi  mane'towAn1114.  Inidtca4 


30inugki4,  no'dtci4,  wa'dtci  tA/4ci  no'dtc14,  nanAno'4ckwe4,  no'dtc14, 
tA/4ciketemagikAna'wiyann14,  no'dtc14,  tAmage4cAgk14.  Ni4i'ne4tagwA 
wl'nA  kI4pyadtciketemi'nagatA4,  tca'g  anagome'nAgowe.” 
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their  blessing,  so  be  it,  should  not,  so  be  it,  be  thrown  away,  so  be 
it,  on  the  roadside,  so  be  it.  Even  indeed,  so  be  it,  to  the  distant 
time  when  (this)  earth  of  the  manitou  is  old  was  he  blessed  with 
(this  blessing)  when  he  was  blessed,  so  be  it,  by  the  manitou,  so  be 
it.  Verily  do  not,  so  be  it,  fail  to  remember  how  he  was  blessed,  so 
be  it,”  he  says  to  them.  “As  he  formerly,  so  be  it,  instructed  them, 
precisely  so  shall  you  continue  to  tell  each  other  generation  after 
generation,  so  be  it,  for  as  long,  so  be  it,  as  we  continue  to  exist  as 
mortals,  so  be  it.” 

That  is  what,  it  seems,  those  who  spoke  formerly,  so  be  it,  said  to 
each  other,  so  be  it. 

“Verily  we  to-day,  so  be  it,  here  and  at  the  present  time,  continue 
to  do  so  blindly.  We  merely,  so  be  it,  do  what  we  have  seen  others 
do.16  We  have  to-day,  so  be  it,  thrown  away,  so  be  it,  what  they 
did  formerly,  it  seems,  so  be  it.  Who  is  there  who  will  be  concerned 
about  fasting,  so  be  it?  16  That  is  what  we  have  thrown  away  which 
the  people  who  lived  first  (did),  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  who  is  there 
of  us  who  will  continue  to  speak  freely  throughout  the  ceremony,  so 
be  it,  of  (this  blessing)  and  worship,  so  be  it.  At  yonder  (time),  so 
be  it,  there  were  many  who  spoke  for  it  when  they  were  to  continue 
to  speak.  And  now  we,  so  be  it,  quite  blindly,  so  be  it,  continue  to 
speak  in  conducting  the  worship,  so  be  it,  today.  We,  who  are  the 
people  of  the  last  generation,  so  be  it,  have  wretched  lives  today,  so 
be  it.  Only,  so  be  it,  quite  blindly,  so  be  it,  we  continue  to  do,  so 
be  it,  what  we  see,  so  be  it.  We,  so  be  it,  the  people  of  the  last 
(i.  e.,  present)  generation  are  increasingly  few  in  number,17  so  be  it. 
We  merely,  so  be  it,  depend  upon  how  our  old  people  were  blessed  by 
the  manitou.  That  verily  today,  so  be  it,  is  the  reason  why  I  speak, 
so  be  it,  quite  blindly  and  wretchedly,  so  be  it.  Verily  merely,  so 
be  it,  shall  I  ask  the  one  who  formerly  bestowed  blessings  to  have 
compassion  upon  us,17  all  you  to  whom  I  am  related.” 


16  Rendered  very  freely. 


17  Free  rendition. 
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The  following  notes  do  not  aim  at  being  exhaustive,  for  a  Fox 
grammatical  treatise  has  been  published  as  well  as  many  papers  on 
special  linguistic  points  and  also  notes  on  the  various  Fox  texts  which 
have  been  published,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  recent  papers  on 
general  Algonquian  philology.  Full  notes  would  therefore  of  neces¬ 
sity  duplicate  a  large  part  of  what  has  already  been  published.  The 
notes  given  accordingly  are  restricted  to  a  few  points  of  special 
interest. 

We  may  first  consider  some  purely  rhetorical  forms: 
a'citcagone'ka'cino'hyag*®'  “as  we  all  have  put  our  hands  in  (i.  e., 
belong  to)/7  12.37  (-5-  as  in  a(tcagotkawudtcK  “they  were  en¬ 
compassed77;  'cinagkee  would  be  the  normal  termination); 
a'menwipyanutawUiyag  “we  are  glad  that  you  have  come  to  our 
feast,77  12.36; 

aVapipapAgigamowadtci'  “they  begin  to  distribute,77  18.18; 
utenane/dtcigAnnIt  “his  blessing,77  20.31  ; 
utenanetagu'sl'wenwawi  “their  blessing,77  22.2; 
utai'yfAn  “his  pet,77  12.4; 

upe'Tawani  “his  fire,77  i.  e.,  “his  village,77  18.43; 
tAmage'cAgi  “wretchedly,77  22.24,  31  (disregarding  sandhi) ; 
me'kwane/dtcigAnn1'  “religious  ceremony,77  22.19; 
-me'to'saneniwa'iwAgwan111*  “we  exist  as  mortals,77  22.9  (-wa'i- 
for  -wi-). 

Besides  being  rhetorical  the  following  two  words  are  noteworthy 
for  the  irregular  position  of  -mo-  (indicative  of  the  middle;  tunamo 
is  felt  to  be  a  unit) :  a'Aneminetunamon6dvAtAmAgkwet  “as  we  continue 
to  speak  in  conducting  the  worship,77  22.22,  23;  wI'pemi'ca'ca'kAmi'- 
AneminetunamonotkAtAmugwannAt  “whosoever  will  continue  to 
speak  freely  throughout  ceremony,77  22.18,  19  (compare  Fortieth  Ann. 
Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  182.31,  534.8). 

Wagu'caTso'nUtcki  “Those  Named  After  The  Fox77  (i.  e.,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fox  gens;  obviative  pi.),  at  18.20,  is  said  to  be  more 
common  than  the  hypocoristic  WagoVi. 

The  compound  Kltcko'awa'tInAgit  (at  10.28,  29)  “Kfcko  property77 
is  most  rare,  as  is  also  the  verbalized  wfto'kanawaTniwAgkK  “they 
will  be  To'kan  property,77  10.27. 

The  following  adverbs  may  be  noted:  kimedtci  (10.6)  “later  on,77 
ca'ca'kAmi  (22.18)  “sociably,  freely,77  ne'ckcapwe  (20.7)  “alone  and 
bashfully,77  note'dtAnawi  (22.1)  “on  the  road-side.77  The  first  two 
from  the  Fox  point  of  view  are  to  be  regarded  as  stems. 

I  do  not  know  whether  wi'-  in  wfatpedtci-no/dtcK  (20.35)  should 
be  deleted  or  not.  In  ordinary  texts  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  deleting  it. 
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The  following  contains  practically  all  Fox  steins  occurring  in  the 
preceding  text  not  given  by  me  previously.  For  convenience  I  have 
included  some  stems  given  previously  where  the  Indian  text  or  my 
grammatical  notes  on  this  indicate  that  additions  or  corrections  to 
the  published  data  are  necessary.  Such  stems  have  an  asterisk  (*) 
placed  before  them: 

*ato-  tell,  narrate;  -tii-  middle,  used  also  as  a  passive,  20.19,  20. 
*AfkA-  hang  up;  set  it  for  him,  her,  them  (animate);  -taw-  instr. 
with  animate  object  when  the  pronominal  elements  begin  with  a 
vowel;  see  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  96.  12.4. 

*Ano'ka-  order;  -'kya-  auxiliary.  12.41. 

*-ega-  dance;  post-verbal  -'tci-  when  combined  with  the  auxiliary 
-ga-.  10.2,  3. 

ke'ca-  pet  (verb);  mo  middle;  does  not  take  transitive  pronominal 
affixes  even  when  an  object  is  expressed.  The  form  kake'camo'- 
'idtcin(i)  at  12.4  is  rhetorical  for  ka'ca'mudtcin(i) :  compare  For¬ 
tieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  286  (top),  346  (bottom); 
Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  69. 

*kl'ci-  know,  learn  how;  -'o-  middle  in  thi§  sense.  The  combination 
plne'cikl'ci'o-  means  “attempt  to  found.”  10.34. 

-'kwa-  exact  meaning?  20.22,  28,  29. 

nag.Tsawapi-  see  while  in  motion;  a  fossil  compound;  compare 
nagA'sawapA-  (so  read)  p.  641,  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.  22.13. 

*napi-  repeat,  rebuild.  10.39. 

-no-  meaning?  “by  observation”?  If  so,  see  p.  646,  Fortieth  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.  10.39. 

ma-  have  a  contest  with;  uses  -tl'i-,  not  -ti-,  in  the  reciprocal;  this 
-tl'i-  is  then  subject  to  further  phonetic  modification.  10.24. 

A  few  grammatical  notes  are  given  here  as  an  aid  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  Indian  text.  The  paragraphs  referred  to  are  those 
of  the  grammatical  sketch  of  Algonquian  (Fox)  in  Bulletin  40,  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn. 

§§21,  36.  Note  the  double  (?)  instrumental  particles  in  ku'setA'- 
gagku'  at  14.3.  I  presume  the  simple  -'t-  is  not  employed  because 
the  meaning  is  not  “be  not  fearful  of  them  (inanimate),”  but  rather 
“be  not  fearful  with  respect  to  them  (inanimate).” 

§25.  Observe  that  at  22.21  an  initial  stem  has  triplification,  while 
at  22.25  and  22.30  an  adverb  (nanAno'ckwet)  also  occurs. 

§28.  The  ending  of  the  third  person  plural  inanimate  is  really 
-wAni  as  I  have  pointed  out  before  (not  -oni,  even  though  this  con¬ 
traction  takes  place  for  the  most  part,  and  in  such  cases  no  doubt 
is  Proto-Central-Algonquian  at  least,  if  not  earlier).  An  example 
where  -WAni  is  preserved  is  wlTidtcigapawAni  (10.16)  “they  will 
stand  from.” 
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§29.  Both  a'  and  wl'  attached  to  a  single  verbal  compound  at 
12.16.  (Compare  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn,,  p.  68.) 

§32.  I  have  previously  shown  that  a  Fox  mode  exists  (not  treated 
in  the  above-mentioned  sketch)  which  in  some  respects  resembles 
the  interrogative.  (See  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp. 
284,  285,  494;  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  39.)  For  some  reason 
it  is  still  impossible  for  me  to  fill  out  all  the  schedules.  However, 
the  present  text  shows  that  the  affix  for  the  third  person  plural, 
animate,  as  subject,  and  third  person,  singular  or  plural,  inanimate, 
as  object,  is  -Amowatani,  which  might  indeed  have  been  suspected  on 
general  grounds.  See  20.26. 

§§32,  34.  A  rare  obviative  of  the  participial  of  the  interrogative  is  to 
be  seen  in  wiAnemimameffiwanetAminigwahn111'  (20.35)  “ whosoever 
shall  continue  to  remember  it  firmly.”  (Compare  Fortieth  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  495  (bottom),  612;  Bull.  87,  Bur,,  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  39;  Festschrift  Meinhof,  p.  408.) 

§33.  An  example  of  a  rare  obviative,  though  quite  regular  in  con¬ 
struction,  is  to  be  seen  in  wI'Anwawa'sa/tawadtci*it  (10.28,  30) 
“ those  who  will  rattle  them.”  The  syntax,  however,  in  the  passages 
cited  is  peculiar.  (For  the  morphology  see  Festschrift  Meinhof,  pp. 
407,  408;  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  39.) 

§34.  The  combination  -Amaga-  is  to  be  seen  at  18.41;  cf.  Fortieth 
Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  283. 

§§34,  35.  The  syntax  of  aVltAmawateVyatuge  (10.8)  is  peculiar; 
there  is  no  obviative. 

§§33,  41.  A  rare  passive  obviative  participial  is  to  be  noted  in 
kateminagowadtcinnK  (10.22,  23)  “the  one  by  whom  they  were 
blessed.”  (Compare  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  39,  40.) 

§41.  Examples  of  the  passive  in  -InAmegi  (or  a  modification  required 
by  sentence  combination)  are  to  be  found  at  10.12,  24,  25,  31. 
(See  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  70  (top);  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  286,  613.) 

§41.  The  -a'so-  passive  (on  which  see  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
p.  69;  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  346,  493)  is  to  be 
found  at  10.23. 

45.  It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  possessive  pronouns  are 
attached  to  nouns  the  whole  combination  becomes  subject  to  the 
ordinary  nominal  changes.  So  it  is  that  obviatives,  etc.,  occur. 
See,  for  example,  12.26,  27. 

§47.  The  uncommon  ma'iyagA  (on  which  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  288)  occurs  at  10.35.  The  unusual  demon¬ 
strative  Ininimegonini  (see  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  70)  “the 
very  same”  (inanimate  plural)  occurs  at  18.17. 

We  come  now  to  a  few  points  in  which  references  to  the  sketch  are 
impractical. 
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A  couple  of  examples  of  the  modern  I'-  for  wi'-  are  at  12.12,  19. 
(See  Forthieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  495,  613.) 

It  is  clear  that  a'cinAto'ta'sudtc  (at  12.27)  belongs  to  the  general 
conglomerate  discussed  by  me  near  the  bottom  of  page  495  of  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Report,  but  its  systematic  position  is  uncertain. 

The  combination  -'siga-  (Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
pp.  538,  615;  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  38)  occurs  at  20.1. 

I  have  shown  previously  the  correlation  of  the  instrumental  par¬ 
ticle  -gaw-  with  the  auxiliary  -ga-  (Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  619,  footnote  2).  Examples  of  -'sigaw-  (or  a  phonetic  trans¬ 
formation  of  this)  are  to  be  found  at  12.20,  26;  18.40.  All  the 
examples  cited  are  connected  with  the  problem  noted  two  paragraphs 
above. 

The  combination  -Amwi-  was  briefly  (and  rather  unsatisfactorily) 
treated  by  me  on  page  496  of  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Examples  in  the  present  text  are  to 
be  found  at  10.7,  20.43. 

At  22.18  we  have  the  uncommon  interrogative  participial  of  an 
interrogative  pronoun  which  has  been  verbalized,  namely,  Vana/- 
'igwanAt  “  whosoever  it  is.” 
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SECOND  ACCOUNT 
Indian  Text 


'O'  kA'cina'gwA,  a'adtci'mo'edtci  mganimAmfcf 'a  wi' kiwi  wit  a'- 
mawadtci  kegime'si'megu  Ma'kwi''so'au\  X'kl'yu'sadtci  Kemoto'- 
gimaw  a'kiwinadtcidtcaut,  “'O',  wl'mAma' tomagwe  kemlgune'- 
mwawAgki'.  Kago''  A'toyane  Peme''ka'it  a'uwlgidtci  wl'i'ciwe'- 
5  toy  An111'.  KA'ckiga'ute'tenAt  A'nemo'A'  cemegu'  kago'  mugiga/'megu 
A'nagwigi  wI'ne'tAmonagke'.  WapAgidtca'  Ini  mamaiy  ite'pi  wi'- 
'aiyAni  wl'mawinAgA'moyAn111'.  Na''kA  kago''  A''toyAne  mi'cate''- 
siwen  awA'to'kApA  wI'no'sA'monegki'.  NakAdtci'  ma'A'gi  ketApeno'- 
'emAgi  mawik!ganowA'piwa'sA'.  Na/'k  A'sama'wA  wl'kI'cki'mayagA 
10  pya'cl'yagApA'  clmo'gA  na/'kA'. 

'O'n  Ini'megu  ana'gwinigi  kago''i  ka'cki''utcig  a'ute'tenA'mowadtc 
a'mawAdtciwe't5wadtc1'.  Me'tAmi'megu  a'dtcimutA  'utaiyan  a'nl- 
ganipapA,gAmedtci':  u'taiyani  MA''kwaiya'sA'.  'O'n  a'ne'kodtci 
wI'mamanetI'igkA'. 


15  'O'ni  kateminawe''sitcig  a'aXe'sa'kunA/mawudtc1',  'O'ni  me'ceme- 
gona'  a'i'ci'ne'sedtci  kutAgA'gk1'. 

'O'n  ane't  a'mawipAtA''kwawadtcK.  Ina'ka''megu  udtciwe'towAg 
A/eckutawwi'.  A'gw  A'ckuta/'kanAn  aiyo'wadtcinn1'. 


'O'ni  nIganimAmI''cI'a'  a'adtcimo'adtci  wl'nA  MA'kwipA'nA'ca' 
20Ina'i  tA'cipa/'siwitA  nana''imatA  mAmI/'cra'i'.  On  I'ni'  a'wapine'- 
'kawadtci  wl'klwi'ku'wanidtci  Kemo'to'An  o'ni  Wl'cigA'kya'ckAmi'- 
nidtcinn1'.  “Nanl''cwi  kl'nAtomapw  i'TwawAgi  wi'nA'kuwawA'- 
pi tcigi  p  wawi  'meguen a'i'sagi d tci' a' witcig k1',  kl'cip onimy an 5 ' t a tcig k  1 ' , 
To'kani'kwawAgi  nl'Twi  Kl'cko'i'kwawAgi  na'kA/dtci  nl'cwime'g 
25  aylgki'.” 

'O'n  Ini'g  a'kiwi'megunl''ciwadtc1'.  X'klwi'megumganUtoi  To 'Tan 
a'klwl'kumawadtci  wi'nlmi'nidtci'i  ne'tawi'megu'u  ne'niwa'i  kwlye'- 


sa'a'  Ina'1'. 


O'n  Inigi  kl'ca'wiwadtci  wawl'si'gatcigi  ki'citcagipo'kedtca'nawad- 
30  tci  na/'k  a'kedtcinlgwa/'cwawadtc  a'mA'ke'ca/'cwawadtci'.  Kl'cawl'- 
wadtcin  a'awA'nawadtc  lya'i  nayapi'megu  a'cimegunipenawipapAgA- 
mawate'  a'i'ci'ci'mawadtc1'. 


InA'megu  na'TA  MA'kwipAnA'ca'  a'adtci'mo'adtcie,  “'O',  mamai- 
yA'megu  ki'wapipo'ta'kwapWA\  Nl'kudtca'wipenA  mamai'yA  wl'- 
35  wapya/wiyag^'.”  'O'ni  wapAnigi  na/'kA  mamaiyA  kegi'cayap  a'- 
wapinl'se'nawiUtc1'.  WadtcinawA''kwanig  udtcinaw  a'Apiwadtc  Inig 
Ane'mo'Agk1'.  Nayapi'megu  na''k  a'i'cinl'se'nawadtci  pe'ki'megu 
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SECOND  ACCOUNT 
English  Translation 

Well,  the  leading  ceremonial  attendant  was  told  to  go  about  telling 
all  who  belong  to  the  Bear  gens.  As  he  went  about  Jack  Bullard 
went  about  saying  to  them,  “Ho,  you  are  going  to  worship  your 
feathers.  If  you  have  anything  you  should  bring  it  to  where  Frank 
Push  lives.  And  if  you  are  able  to  obtain  a  dog,  or  anything,  we 
will  kill  it  for  you  to-day  in  the  evening.  Verily  to-morrow,  early  in 
the  morning,  you  will  go  there  to  sing.  And  if  you  have  any  finery, 
you  might  take  it  there  to  fumigate  it.  And  these  your  children 
should  go  and  sit  as  givers  of  the  gens  festival.  And  you  might 
bring  chewing  tobacco  for  us  to  chew,  and  smoking  tobacco. ” 

And  that  very  evening  those  who  got  anything,  when  they  obtained 
it  they  gathered  it  and  fetched  it  (there).  The  one  who  spoke  first 
was  he  whose  pet  was  first  clubbed  to  death:  It  (was)  Bear  Hide’s 
pet.  And  next  in  order  was  (the  dog)  with  which  they  were  to  hold 
a  contest. 

Now  those  blessed  were  dedicated  (dogs)  separately.  And  the 
other  (dogs)  were  killed  in  any  order  (they  came). 

Now  some  (ceremonial  attendants)  went  to  singe  (the  dogs). 
Now  they  brought  fire  from  there  (i.  e.,  where  the  gens  festival  is  to 
be  held).  They  did  not  use  matches. 

And  Young  Bear,  who  is  the  boss  there  and  who  directs  the  cere¬ 
monial  attendants,  instructed  the  head  ceremonial  attendants.  And 
he  began  exhorting  them,  Jack  Bullard  and  John  Jones,  to  go  about 
giving  invitations.  “You  are  to  summon  two  women  apiece  who  are 
to  sit  as  hummers,  (which  women)  are  not  in  the  habit  of  living 
outside,  who  have  ceased  to  menstruate,  two  To'kan  women  and  also 
two  Kl'ckO  women. 

And  they  went  about  as  a  pair.  The  To'kan  went  about  ahead 
when  they  went  about  inviting  those  who  were  to  dance,  the  men 
and  boys  there  separately. 

Now  as  soon  as  those  who  singed  (the  dogs)  were  finished  with 
their  work,  as  soon  as  they  had  disemboweled  all  they  also  cut  out  the 
eyes  and  cut  off  the  ears  (of  the  dogs).  When  they  were  done  they 
brought  (the  dogs)  yonder  and  laid  them  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  had  clubbed  them  to  death. 

And  Young  Bear  addressed  them,  “Ho,  you  will  begin  boiling 
(the  dogs)  early  in  the  morning.  We  shall  try  to  begin  early.”  And 
the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  they  began  taking 
(the  dogs)  down  (from  the  scaffolding).  The  dogs  were  on  the  south 
side  of  (the  summer  house),  And  they  took  them  down  in  the  exact 
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wi'pwawi'meguwAnike'kind''sowadtci'.  Aylg  i'ci'giwAgi  mAim''cI'- 
Agkl\  'O'ni  kl'citcaginl'sena'wadtcin  a' w  ap  in  Ani ' ' a  wa  d  tc 1 ' .  In- 

iyanA'megu  a'tA'swapya''cwawadtci'  cwa'ci'gkA',  caganAmegidtca'i 
ke'g  uwk'c1'.  'O'ni  negu't  atkegenimeguwapiwAdtca/towadtclt,  kate- 
5  minawe'  'sitcigi  pa'kaya'kunAma'wudtcin  o'ni  py  a  d  tcin  an  Ag  a  '  mu  t  cigi 
mayawina'gatcigki\  Me'cena''megu  nyawo'nAmegi  pyadtcinanlga- 
ninagatcig  I'n  aHcAtcagimedtcK.  Ini'ni  negu't  Ane'mo'Ani  wa'tapAg 
u'dtcinaw  atne'mAnidtclt. 


'O'ni  mAmI/'cItAgi  w a  d  tca'o '  wa  d  tcini  na'kA/dtc  ane'tA  mAmi^ci- 
10'Agi  kiwi'awi'i'wawadtci'  ca'cke'to'a'1',  anetA  na'kA' dtci  ne'p  awA'- 
towAg  a'pAgo'ci'sA'mowa^tc1'.  'O'ni  win  Ane' 'sitcigi  ki'citcagiwi'- 
nAni'a'wadtcin  a'wapi'megukikcka'ckA''wawadtci'.  Pa'sapo''tanig 
ai'yowAg  a'w&'kAmA/'wawadtci'.  'O'ni  mganimAmI'ci''A  To'ka'n 
a'Ano''kanedtci  wi'kiwiki''cke'cAgi  napA'a'genAni  wi'nipigwa'kwi''- 
15  cinidtc  anwawa'sa'a'so'nidtci'K,  pe'cege'si'o/'ckA'cya'1'.  O'ni  m.e'tegwi 
wagigwanawi  wi'A''ci'todtc  ayi'g  Anipi'megu  a'aiyodtci  wl'nlpigwa'- 
kwi''cinidtci  ml'guna'1'.  Iya/'megu  tA'ci'A'ci'towA  'Ini'ni  ano'ka'ned- 
tcin  a'pAno'ge'cAg  a'kl'ci'meguwa'siklnigu'ma'cAgki'.  Ta'tAgwi  tA,f- 
(sw  a/'ci'todtci'  ca'gkA'.  'O'ni  Kl'cko'  a'Ano''kanedtc  A/eki  wi'nateg 
20  a'sA'sagiwinigwan111'.  Nenotawi'Ani'megu'u  a'wAnaw  lya'  wi'pa'- 
ginadtci  wi'utA'Ag  A^k1'.  Wa'dtc  a'wAnadtc  A'sa'mawAn 
a'sA'kAeA'mawadtci  Me'sA'kAmigu''kwawAn  a'kl'sadtcinAnadtci 
tatAgkU.  Ini'megu  a'wapimfkedtca'wlwadtci  nlga'nimAini'  'ck  Agk lt . 
Inaga'megona'  anemi'adtcimo'atA  M  A'kwip  A'n  A'ea' A' .  Aylgi'megu 
25  Ma'kwi'so''  a'kIpA'ginadtc  A'sa'mawAni  me'tegO'n  a'nemAta'nigini 
wigl'yapegi  namA'ta'Ani  kegime'si'megu  wata'pAnig  u'dtciwapi 
tetepi'megu,  aylgi'megu  keta'gAna'  a'neniA'so'nidtcini  tclga/'kw 
a'pemipAgi''senadtc1'.  Kl'ckinenu'swA  klwipA'genatA  nenota'wi'Anni\ 
Ki'cawldtcin  A''ckutag  ayl'gi  pA'ginaw  ane'tA\ 


30  Oni  negu'ti  pApiwi'Aiiemo''a'a'  a'papA'gAmadtci  nya'wi  mAim'cl'- 
'A'.  A'kl'cine''sadtcin  a'piti'gAna'kc1'.  'O'ni  pAgiwai'ya'eg  a'wa- 
pipe'kwA'pinadtei  nenota'wi'An  a'wapi'megun  An a' Api' t  awadtc  a'u'ka'- 
dtcinidtc1'.  Me'tAm  u/dtc  a'u'kwagA/ninidtc1'.  Nana'ApitawatA 
WAniti''A'.  Tca'gi  ki'Api'tawadtc  o'n  a'adtcimo''egudtci  MA'kwi- 
35  pAnA''ca'Ani  wi'i'ci'cima' dtc  ini'  Anemo/'a'a'1'.  Negu'ti  wata'pAnig 
i'cIgwa/'cimawA  papAga'ckAta/'cimawA  na''kA  wadtcinawA''kwanigi 
nayapi'megu  kutAgA'n111',  na'kA/dtci  wadtcipAgi'ci'monigi  mtyapi'- 
megu,  'o'ni  na'kA' dtci  wadtcike'sl'yanigi  nayapi'megu:  a'pene'megu 
i'ci''eimawWA'. 
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order  so  they  would  not  fail  to  remember  them.  Ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants  (each)  also  had  special  (duties  to  perform).  When  they  had 
taken  all  (the  dogs)  down  they  began  to  butcher  them.  The  number 
of  pieces  into  which  they  cut  each  (dog)  was  eight,  nine  including 
the  head.17  And  they  began  to  cook  one  in  a  hurry,  one  designated 
for  those  who  were  blessed  and  those  who  had  sung  (in  the  ceremony 
connected  with  the  sacred  pack),  and  the  chief  singers.  Well,  the 
leading  relatives  for  four  generations  back  were  all  mentioned.17 
That  dog  stood  east  (of  the  fireplace).19 

And  moreover,  whenever  the  ceremonial  attendants  cooked,  some 
ceremonial  attendants  went  about  borrowing  kettles  and  some 
fetched  water  and  heated  it  beforehand.  And  when  the  butchers 
had  butchered  all  (the  dogs)  they  began  to  scrape  each  one.  They 
used  warm  water  when  they  cleansed  them.  And  the  head  cere¬ 
monial  attendant,  a  To'kan,  was  ordered  to  go  about  cutting  sticks  20 
so  that  the  things  rattled,  deer-hoofs,  might  adhere.  Then  he  had 
also  to  make  a  curved  stick,  using  elm  so  that  the  feathers  would 
adhere.  Whenever  (the  ceremonial  attendant)  was  sent  he  would 
make  it  yonder  where  (he  found  the  wood)  and  peel  it  when  he  had 
made  it  sharp  at  the  point.  Altogether  the  number  he  made  was 
nine.  And  a  Kl'cko  was  employed  to  fetch  earth  wherever  it  was 
in  plain  view.  He  took  Indian  tobacco  yonder  to  cast  it  so  he  might 
obtain  the  earth.  The  reason  why  he  carried  the  tobacco  is  that  he 
made  an  offering  to  Mother-of-all-the-earth  as  he  attacked  her  with 
difficulty  (?).  The  head  ceremonial  attendants  began  to  work  right 
away.  That  same  Young  Bear  was  the  one  who  continued  directing 
them.  Also  a(nother)  member  of  the  Bear  gens  went  about  casting 
tobacco  on  the  poles  which  stood  in  the  wickiup — the  uprights  (on  the 
sides) — (beginning)  on  the  east  (side  and  casting  tobacco  upon)  all 
(going  in)  a  circle;  he  also  started  to  cast  (tobacco)  on  the  sides  of 
the  central  poles  which  stood  up.  John  Jones  was  the  one  who  went 
about  casting  Indian  tobacco.  When  he  was  done  he  also  threw  some 
of  (this  tobacco)  in  the  fire. 

Then  one  ceremonial  attendant  clubbed  four  tiny  pups  to  death. 
When  he  had  killed  them  he  brought  them  inside.  Then  he  began  to 
tie  Indian  tobacco  in  little  bundles  of  cloth  and  to  tie  (this)  properly 
on  their  feet.  First  he  put  (the  tobacco)  around  their  necks.  Bill 
Wanatee  was  the  one  who  tied  it  properly  on  them.  As  soon  as  he 
had  tied  it  on  all  then  he  was  told  by  Young  Bear  how  he  should  lay 
those  pups.  He  placed  one  flat  on  its  belly  facing  the  east,  and 
another  toward  the  south  in  the  same  position,  and  another  toward 
the  west  in  the  same  position,  and  again  another  toward  the  north  in 
the  same  position.  He  laid  them  all  alike. 


17  Free  rendition. 

18  The  meaning  is,  tiie  kettle  in  which  that  dog  was,  was  east  of  the  fireplace. 
*o  Botanical  name?  The  inviting  sticks  are  also  made  of  it. 
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'O'ni  nIganimAmI''cI'Agi  ki'cinene'ckAtenA'm(>wadte  A"ki  pi'saya- 
WAginig  a'Ana'cka'i'gawadtc  A'na'kAn111',  'o'n  A"saiyAnnl\  On 
Ina'  a'wapi'megunawAdtcino'sA'mowadtc,\  KltcitapinAtAmo/wadtcini 
ml'ca'm  a'nlpigwa'kwi'ci'rnawadtc  o"ckA'cya'a'  anwawa'sa'a'so'- 
5nidtciut.  Onime'g  ayl'gi  negu't  a'nAJia'Apinadtci  mlguna'i  wagl'- 
gwanaw  a'A'^kto^c1'.  Negu't  In  a'wapipo'kA'kyadtc  A'kI'gi 
wI'nemA"sonidtc  Ink  anwawa'sa'a'so'nidtciu'.  On  ini  ml'guna' 
Ini'  o'ni  pApA'ge'ko'i  kI'cA'kAtowadtcin  o'ni  kl'ganut  uml'cate"- 
siwen  a'nAna'agwA'towadtci  To'kanawa'In  oni  Kl'cko'a'wa'In111'. 

10  To'kanA'megu  Ina'  a"tanigi  nl'mitA  wawltepi  wI'pe"se'kAgi 
nl'midtcinni',  Kl'cko"A  na"kA'.  Xylgi'megu  Kl"cko'Agi  wadtcinawA'- 
'kwanig  u/dtcinaw  a'A"tanigi  pI'se'kA'mowa^tc1',  'o'ni  To'kanAgi 
wadtcike'sl'yanig  u^tc1,  negu't  ayl'gi  wl'kutlwa'kon  a'AgitAgk1'. 
A'tA'swapyage'sinidtci'megu  Anemo'a'  I'ni  tA"sw  a"ci'todtc1'. 


15  *0'ni  na"ina'i'megu  kI'citcagipota'kwa'wadtcini  kl'cikwa'ckwina- 

'siga'wadtcin  o'ni  wl'nA  MA'kwipA'nA'ca'  A"ckutag  a'nawAdtci'A'- 
'kA'swadtci  pApAga'tAgwAn111'.  Wata'pAnig  udtcinaw  a'nAna"Apidtci 
tcIgA'ckut  a'kA'nonadtc  A'ckutana/'siwAni  na"k  Anenagi  Tayaplgwa- 
'ci'nidtcinQi'.  Anetunamudtcidtea'i' : 

20  “'O'  neme"cu',  A'ckuta'na'slwwe',  mA'nA,  wl'nA  no^tc1', 

kenlgani,  no^tc1',  me'kwanetagu's1',  no^tc1',  wl'nlgani,  no^tc1', 
AtA'maiyAn111',  no^tc1',  wa'dtc  A'ckipAgi'senAmonegk1',  no^tc1', 
kI'nnA',  no^tc1',  na'^na'1',  wl'nA  no' He1',  a'kI'cowanagotA', 
no^tc1',  keme'to'sanenImwawAgk1',  no'dtcJ',  Inl'yatuge,  kl'nnA', 
25no'dtc1',  aiyo'I'yatugke',  no^tc1',  a'ke'kA'Amone'ge'e  kl'nQA', 
wl'nA  no^tc1',  ana'sAmA/piwadtc1',  no^tc1'.  'Kl'mawi,  no'Hc1', 
tA'cinanagAtawane'mawAgki';  no^tc1',  wI'Anemi,  no^tc1',  i'cita'AtA- 
'Amu'gwa'ig  uwl'yawaww1',  no^tc1',  na"kA  wI'Anemi'cike'kA'wag- 
wa'igki',  no^tc1',  kldtcimanetonanAnni',  no^tc1',  wi'AnemiwIga- 
30  tadtcimu"tawAdtc1',  no' dtc1'.  Ka'tAga'  a'pena'wi  tA'citatape'si'kAn111'. 
Kl'nAna'i  me'ce  wI'Anemi'inanemawAtani  kI'Anemi'inanemawAgki', 
no'dtcK.  Na"kA',  no^tc1',  a'kwitepa'piyAn111',  no^tc1',  wI'Anemi, 
no^tc1',  pota'kwawAtan111',  no^tc1',  kIdtcimaneto'nanAgki', 
nO^tc1',  kl'nA,  no^tc1',  kI'nIganitape"sinutA',  no^tc1'.  Ca/'ck1', 
BSno^tc1',  pemate"siwenni',  no' He1',  ki'inanetAma'wawAgk1',  no^tc1'.’ 
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Then  the  head  ceremonial  attendants  as  soon  as  they  spread  fine 
powdery  earth  spread  a  matting  (upon  this),  then  a  buckskin  (on 
top  of  the  matting).  Whereupon  they  stopped  to  fumigate  them. 
When  they  had  untied  the  sacred  pack  they  inserted  sticks  inside 
the  hoofs  (to  be  used  as)  rattlers.  And  also  one  person  tied  the  large 
hoof-rattlers  properly  when  he  made  a  curved  stick.  Then  one  per¬ 
son  began  boring  a  hole  in  the  earth  so  those  rattlers  would  stand  up. 
And  when  they  had  hung  those  large  rattlers  and  the  war-club  (on 
the  west  pole)  then  they  piled  up  properly  the  finery  of  (any  one) 
celebrating  the  gens  festival,  both  the  goods  belonging  to  To'kans 
and  those  belonging  to  Kfickos.21  A  To'kan  dancer  had  to  put  on 
(the  finery)  which  was  there  for  a  short  time  whenever  he  danced, 
and  (similarly)  a  Kl'cko.  And  also  as  soon  as  the  Ki'ckos  put  on 
(the  finery)  which  was  on  the  south  side  and  the  To'kans  that  which 
was  on  the  north  side,  one  (ceremonial  attendant)  began  counting  the 
inviting  sticks.  He  made  exactly  as  many  as  there  were  pieces  of 
the  dogs. 

And  when  they  had  placed  all  (the  dogs)  in  the  kettles,  when  they 
made  the  water  boil,  then  to  be  sure  Young  Bear  stopped  to  burn 
cedar  leaves  in  the  fire.  He  sat  on  the  east  side  at  the  edge  of  the 
fire  and  addressed  the  Spirit  of  Fire  and  He-whose-face-is-in-the- 
smoke-hole.  This  verily  is  how  he  spoke: 

“Oh  my  grandfather,  Spirit  of  Fire,  you,  this  one,  so  be  it,  are 
first,  so  be  it,  remembered,  so  be  it,  so  that  you  may  be  the  first  to 
smoke,  so  be  it.  The  reason  why  you  are  first  given  (the  tobacco  to 
smoke),  so  be  it,  is  that  at  the  time,  so  be  it,  when,  so  be  it,  (you 
manitous)  came  to  a  decision,  so  be  it,  regarding  your  people,  so  be  it, 
then  it  seems  you,  so  be  it,  were  selected  here,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  as 
they  sat  facing  you,  so  be  it.  ‘You  will  go,  so  be  it,  and  watch  over 
them  there,  so  be  it,  (and  observe)  what  they  will  continue,  so  be  it, 
to  think  about  their  lives,  so  be  it,  and  which  of  our  fellow  manitous, 
so  be  it,  they  shall  continue  to  name,  so  be  it,  (in  their  worship),  so 
that  you  may  continue  to  carefully  interpret  for  them,  so  be  it.  And 
do  not  simply  be  always  satisfied  there  (with  the  offerings  made  you). 
In  whatever  way  you  may  desire  to  bless  them,  you  shall  continue  to 
bless  them,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  to  the  level  of  your  head,22  so  be  it, 
whatsoever  you  will  continue  to  boil,  so  be  it,  for  our  fellow  manitous, 
so  be  it,  you,  so  be  it,  shall  be  the  first  to  enjoy,  so  be  it.  You  shall 
bless  them  there,  so  be  it,  merely,  so  be  it,  with  life,  so  be  it. * 


51  The  syntax  is  most  perplexing. 

33  The  above  is  a  literal  translation.  The  real  meaning  is  unknown. 
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aInI'yatugket,  n5'dtcK,  ane'ke'®',  nodtcK.  ‘Na/'kA,  wi'nA  no'dtc!', 
tca'gki\  wI'nAnO^tc1',  umAne'seno'mwawAnnlt,  no'dtci?,  wI'tA'cino- 
ekanutA'mowadtcK,  nO'dtcK,  wl'i'cipwawi,  no^tc1*,  kago'inidtclf, 
wi'nA  no'dtcu,  uwldtcfckwe'twawa'lt,  no^tc1*.'  Inl'yatug  ane'^ke'e 
5  kidtcima'netowAgkK,  no'dtcK.  Inidtca'  inug  a'cpA'pane'moyag1^', 
no ' d tc le ,  wl 'pe'cigwa d  tcim  wi' ta' wiy  agke? . 

“Klnai  yu'  mAn  A'ki  wawItAmonogan  atinegitkwi/tonegklt,  no'dtcK, 
kena'mowen111',  no^tc1*,  wl'pwawiklwi,  no'dtci?,  ndte'kwato'wAma- 
dtcK,  no^tc1*,  kldtcimanetowAgkl\  Na/'k  aiyo'*  a'tAne'cawa'*cinAni 
10pAgi?senA'mawapi  ma'A'n  a'ku'nawAn111',  no'dtcu.  Inidtca'*  a'cA- 
'panemono'kAtonag116',  wi'nA  no'dtcK,  wlfpetcigwadtcimu,?tawagkwet, 
no'  dtcle,  wi'nA  no' dtc*\  X'nlgani,  no' dtcK,  nAna'agWA'tawadtcK,  no' dtcK, 
no^tc1',  uta'ku'namAn111',  no'dtcK,  wi'nA  no'dtclf?  MA''kwaiya/sA?, 
no'dtcK,  a'mAma'tomadtcu,  no' He1',  nepA'cito'eme'nanAgkit,  no'dtcK, 
15kateminago'wadtciut,  no'dtcu,  na/'k',  wi'nA  no' He1',  tanaHcimagwa- 
'igki',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  wata'pAnigkI',  no  He1',  api'nitcinnit,  wi'nA  no'Hc1', 
TcI'gwawAn111',  no'Hc1',  ka'tA'kyapi'niHein111',  no'Hc1'.  I'niHca'1, 
wi'nA  no'Hc1',  anenA'magadto  uta'ku'namAn111',  no'Hc1'.  I'tep1', 
no'Hc1',  a'i'cikegime'ckinedtca''tawadtc1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  une'sa/ma- 
20wAnni',  no'Hc1',  no'Hc1'.  Na/'kA',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  kIge'camo''idtcin 
utai'yfAnnK,  no'Hc1',  Anemu'He'sAn111',  no'Hc1',  nIpetG''siwAnHl', 
no'Hc1',  a'tAgwapO'sA'mawaHc1'.  I'cena'i  yo'w  a'keteminawagwe 
nl'co'ta'Ag  anane'mago'A',  no'Hc1',  tA''sonogk1',  no'Hc1',  anane'- 
magotAt,  a/'citAm  inanetA'mawigku',  no'Hc1',  netaMkunammAt,  no'- 
25  He1',  na/'kA',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  neki''cetamm1',  no'Hc1'.  X'tA'so'kwapI'- 


I'n 


a'ci, 


wagwan111',  no'Hc1',  a'ketemi'nawagwe  nI'co'ta'Agk1'. 
wi'nA  no'Hc1',  tcagime'nAgowwet.  Nene''samamA  I'tape'sinutawagkwe', 
no'Hc1',  negu'tidtca'yatuge  mI''son  In111',  no'Hc1',  a'citcagone'ka/'- 
cinage  wl'inanetAma'wiyage  netjPkuna/menannA',  no'Hc1'. 

30  “Na'V',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  a'utogima'miyagke',  no'Hc1',  aiyo'' 

a'tA'cipe'tawA'clyAmeHc1',  no'Hc1'.  Wl'pawitA'cipIti'gagwiHc  A'pe'- 


nawen1*1',  no'Hc1'.  Ini  kudtcl'  yatugke',  no'Hc1',  anane'mago'A', 


i  nK 


no'Hc1',  nepA'cito'emena'nAgk1',  no'Hc1',  a'ketemi'nawagkwe\ 
Na'kai'  yatugke',  no'Hc1',  wl'pwawi'AnemitapwaniHc  a'co'wimeno- 

35tane  kago''  a'tA'cipegi'ckitAmugwanA  ugi'mawAn  upe''tawann1'. 
PawiponotAge  wlnA'megu  nai'yanenwK,  no'Hc1',  wI'a'wutAgk1'.  Ini'¬ 
yatug  a'ciketemi'nawago'A',  no'Hc1'.  IniHca/'  a'cinAtawanetA'- 
monagke',  no'Hc1'.  I'niHca''  wi'nA  tA''swi  kago''1',  no'Hc1',  pya'- 
towaHc  a'pe'n116',  no'Hc1',  a/cinAtawanetA'mowaHc1',  no'Hc1'. 

40  IniHca''  Inugi  nma'nnA',  no'Hc1',  nanAno'ckwe',  no'Hc1',  a'i'ca'wiyag 
ai'ya'kow  a'mettotsanenI'wiyagket,  no'dtcu,  a'ne'tawi,  no^tc1',  Aecki'- 
giyagket;  no^tc14,  NapiVa'nA,  no'dtcK,  kI'nnAt,  no'dtcK,  keke'ka'- 
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“That,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  is  what  they  said  to  you,  so  be  it.  ‘And, 
so  be  it,  they  shall  all,  so  be  it,  pass  the  time,  so  be  it,  with  their  wars, 
so  be  it,  so  that,  so  be  it,  their  foes,  so  be  it,  shall  be  as  nought,  so  be 
it/  That,  it  seems,  is  what  your  fellow  manitous  said  to  you,  so  be  it. 
That  verily  today  is  how  we  depend  upon  you,  so  be  it,  to  uprightly 
tell  us  for  them. 

“Now  you  were  told  that  your  breath,  so  be  it,  was  made  the 
size  of,  so  be  it,  this  earth  so  that  your  fellow  manitous  will  not, 
so  be  it,  fail  to  hear  your  voice.23  And  they  (your  fellow  manitous) 
have  been  given  this  tobacco,  so  be  it,  here  where  you  blaze.  That 
verily  is  how  we  depend  upon  you,24  so  be  it,  to  interpret  uprightly 
for  them,  so  be  it,  so  be  it.  When  Bear  Hide,  so  be  it,  first,  so  be  it, 
piled  up,  so  be  it,  properly  his  tobacco,  so  be  it,  he  worshipped,  so  be 
it,  those  by  whom  our  old  men,  so  be  it,  were  blessed,  so  be  it,  and, 
so  be  it,  one  whom  they  say,  so  be  it,  is  in,  so  be  it,  the  east,  so  be  it, 
a  Thunderer,  so  be  it,  who  sits  fixedly,  so  be  it.  That  verily,  so  be  it, 
he  extended  his  tobacco,  so  be  it.  Toward  that  direction,  so  be  it,  he 
opened  his  hands  with  tobacco  for  them,  so  be  it,  so  be  it.  And, 
so  be  it,  he  cooked  the  harvest  crop,  so  be  it,  with  that  which  he  petted, 
his  pet,  his  dog,  making  a  soup  for  them,  so  be  it.  In  as  many  ways, 
so  be  it,  as  you  blessed  the  twins,  so  be  it,  when  you  took  pity  upon 
them  in  the  past,  in  turn  bless  me,  so  be  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  tobacco, 
so  be  it,  and,  so  be  it,  my  cooked  food,  so  be  it.  (Bless)  as  many  as 
sit  down  in  the  feast,  so  be  it,  in  the  manner  you  took  pity  upon  the 
twins.  That,  so  be  it,  is  what  I  say  to  you  all.  You  shall  enjoy  my 
tobacco,  so  be  it,  (and)  verily  you  will  bless  all  of  us  who  have  our  hands 
in  (i.  e.,  belong  to  this)  one  gens,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  for  the  sake  of  our 
tobacco,  so  be  it. 

“And,  so  be  it,  we  have  a  chief,  so  be  it,  who  kindles  a  fire  for  us 
(i.  e.,  has  a  village  of  us)  here,  so  be  it.  (We  pray)  that  disease 
shall  not  enter  him  here,  so  be  it.  For  that,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  is 
how  you  blessed,  so  be  it,  our  old  men,  so  be  it,  when  you  took  pity 
upon  them.  And,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  whosoever  from  without  shall 
annoy  the  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  village)  in  any  way  shall  continue  to  be 
unsuccessful.  If  he  does  not  cease  talking  against  it,  he  shall  instead, 
so  be  it,  curse  himself.  That,  it  seems,  is  how  you  took  pity  upon 
(our  old  men),  so  be  it.  That  verily  is  what  we  desire  of  you,  so  be  it. 
That  verily  is  what  as  many  as  brought  anything,  so  be  it,  univer¬ 
sally,  so  be  it,  desire,  so  be  it.  Verily  to-day,  we,  so  be  it,  of  the  last 
generation,  so  be  it,  very  blindly,  so  be  it,  conduct  (this  ceremony) 
because  we  (each)  individually,  so  be  it,  are  young,  so  be  it.  Yet 
surely,  so  be  it,  you,  so  be  it,  know,  so  be  it,  how  (the  manitous) 
blessed,  so  be  it,  the  twins,  so  be  it.  How,  verily,  may  it  be,  so  be  it, 


«  The  Indian  original  has  a  rather  different  construction  syntactically. 

The  Indian  original  is  plural.  Is  He-whose-face-is-in-the-sinoke-hole  (see  p.  37)  included? 
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netA',  no/dtcK,  a'ciketeminawawa'te'®',  no^tc1'.  nl'co'ta'a'1',  no^tc1'. 
Tanidtca'i  wl'i''cikegki',  no/dtcK,  wI'pAnadtci'moyAnni',  no/dtcK? 
Inidtca/'  a'cA'panemono'kAtonagke',  neme''cu',  A'ckutana'slwe,  kl'nA 
na''k  aiyo'i  TayapIgwa''cinAnQe'.  I'ni,  neme'co''etigke'.” 

5  'O',  a'nAna'agwA'piwadtci  Kl''cko'Agk1'.  Wa'tapAg  udtc  a'ne'to'- 

piwadtcK,  na/'kA  To''kanAgi  wadtcipAgi'ci'monig  a'ne'to'piwadtci 
wI'Anwawa'sa''atcigki',  Ai'yadtcIwWA',  KlwAto''A',  YAni  Paya'A', 
Cl'cIgwAna/'sA  Kl''cko'Agkl\  To''kanAgi  Ka'ka/'kwimo'A',  Pame''- 
ka'itA',  KlyAgwagkA',  Kl''ekinenu'sWA'. 

10  'O'n  a'kl'ce''swawadtci'  sa'sa/'s1'.  WAdtca'o'wadtcini  mAmi'ki- 
cAgkK,  “  'O'  kI's!gA'wapWA',”  a/'inadtci  MA''kwipA'nA'ca'A\  “  'O' 
kl'ci'slga'igayagwe  kl'nAna'Apwi'pwA  'a'mAmI'cI''iyagkwe',  a'kl'ci'sl- 
ga'igayagke',  aiyom\  'Au'.  'Onidtca',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  a'cimenwl''- 
kanudtcu,  wl'nAga'  no^tc1',  a'nene'ka'netAg  urne'to'sanenl'wiwen111', 
15no'dtcle,  wi'nA  no' He1',  A'klwaY',  no^tc1',  wlnAga'  no^tc1',  a'pA'- 
kaya'kunA'mawa^c1',  no'dtcK,  utai'yl'An111',  no' He1',  Anemu''te'- 
sAnnlt,  no' He1',  nlpeni'se'niwAn111',  no' He1',  a'tAgwapd'sA'mawaHc1', 
no' He1'.  Wlnwa'wA  ya'tugke',  no' He1',  wI'pwawinAna/'ci,  no' He1', 
wAn/'kaneHc1',  ma'kwanetata'nigin  uketeminawe'sl'wenwawwi', 
2ono'dtcK.  Nlna'nAku'  na'  Ini  wI'Anemi'inanemAgeHc1',  no'He1'. 
fPAnemikA/'ckowadtci  pemate'siwen  Anemim.e'kwanemiyagke'. 
Na/'k  ananemi'yAmedtci  wInwa'wA  Tcl'gwawAgi  nlna'n  ayl'gi  negu- 
ta'i'  sonAgA'pinaiyet,  no'He1',  nI'tcItA'pipenDA',  no'He1',  A'ce'ku'  a'gwi 
wl'nawl'yagin111'.  Ini  yatug  anatotAmowa'te'e  neke'te'sIme'nanAgk1', 
25  no'He1'.  'O'  nI'co'nAmegki',  no'He1',  pyatawAtawadtcigk1',  no'He1', 
wanAgAmone'ka'gunidtci'i  kateminagowaHci'1',  no'He1'.  Pa'ciwInA 
ne'so'nAmegi  pyadtcinanAgAmutcigk1';  pa'ci'megu,  wi'nA  no'He1',  nya- 


nit 


-  pa'ci'megu  ma'Iya'gA 


wo'nAmegi  pyatawA'totcigi  nAgA'monAn 

pyadtcitapA'kwinawAgwigk1'.  Ini'ime'g  ayl'g  a'citAgwiwawItaHc 
3Qlnugk1'.  A'peneHca'  In  a'cinAtawanetA'mawaHc1',  no'He1',  negu'ti 
wi'nA  ml'so'n  a'citAgowaHc1',  no'He1',  nete'ckwa'se'e'menannAt, 
no'He1'.  XniHca'  klnwa'wanugk1',  no'He1',  wl'udtci'se'niyagkwe', 
no'He1'.  A'nenI'wiyAne  wl'seni'gku'.” 


“'O'n  a'kl'ci'se'niyagke'.” 

“'Au'.  A'Apl'yagwini  peminAna''Apig  a'nem'wiyAnnet.  Ini'niga'i 
kI'A''kA'sapw  A''kAnAnni'.  Kl'nAtoHca'swapen  a/dtcimetA'.  Pya- 
tenAmawinagena'i  o''ckA'cyagki';  nI'nAtawina'gapennA'.  Na'i/ 
Wa'ckA'cl'wiyAne  Kl'cko'I'wiyAnne',  i'ce'megu  i'cike'nugwan111': 
kl'wawawagA'Ama'wipen  atawinagayaginnK,  na''k  aHci'cikuwa'ya- 


40  gm 


nit 


WlnwawA  mamatomAgeHcigi  keke'kane'mapenA  peme'ka'- 
waHcini  kAbo'tw  Spe'e  wI'ckwawage''siwAg  ape'®'/’ 
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that  you  will  make  an  error  in  narrating  (our  wishes),  so  be  it?  That 
verily  is  how  we  depend  upon  you  to  act,  my  grandfather,  Spirit  of 
Fire,  and  you  W hose-face-is-here-in-the-smoke-hole.  That  is  all, 
my  grandfathers.” 

Ho  (this)  is  where  the  Kl'ckos  sat  down  comfortably.  They  sat 
down  separately  on  the  east  and  the  To'kans  who  were  to  be  rattlers 
sat  down  separately  on  the  west.  Percy  Bear,  John  Black  Cloud, 
Young  Bear,  John  Bear  were  the  Kl'ckos.  The  To'kans  were  Keke- 
quemo,  Frank  Push,  John  Young  Bear,  John  Buffalo. 

Then  they  cooked  (one  kettle  of  food)  in  a  hurry.  When  the  cere¬ 
monial  attendants  had  cooked  it  Young  Bear  said  to  them,  “You 
will  serve  it.  Ho,  as  soon  as  you  have  served  (the  food)  you  who  are 
ceremonial  attendants  will  wait  in  comfort  here,  (that  is),  when  you 
have  served  (the  food).  Very  well!  Now  then,  so  be  it,  (this)  is 
how  X'kiwa'A,  so  be  it,  has  done  well,  so  be  it,  so  be  it,  in  remembering 
her  life,  so  be  it,  (and)  in  dedicating  to  (the  manitous),  so  be  it,  her 
pet,  so  be  it,  a  dog,  so  be  it,  and  harvest  crop,  so  be  it,  which  she  has 
cooked  together  with  it,  making  a  soup  for  them,  so  be  it.  They,  it 
seems,  so  be  it,  must  never,  so  be  it,  be  forgotten  whenever  their 
blessing  is  remembered,  so  be  it.  And  they  truly  will  continue  to 
bless  even  us,  so  be  it.  ‘  (The  manitou)  will  continue  to  promise  life 
if  you  continue  to  remember  us.  And  in  accordance  with  the  way 
they,  the  Thunderers,  bless  us,  we  also  shall  sit  down,  so  be  it,  some¬ 
where  in  between  the  seats,  so  be  it,  but  yet  you  will  not  see  us/ 
That,  it  seems,  is  what  our  old  people,  so  be  it,  have  narrated.  And 
the  second,  so  be  it,  (dog)  those  who  brought  them  for  (the  manitous), 
so  be  it,  (dedicate  it)  to  those  by  whom  they  were  given  songs  (and) 
by  whom  they  were  blessed,  so  be  it.  Even  indeed  the  third  (dog) 
those  who  sang  before  (we  sang  declare);  even  indeed,  so  be  it,  the 
fourth  (declare)  those  who  have  carried  the  songs  onward — even 
indeed  those  whom  we  have  seen  ourselves.25  Those  also  indeed  she 
(A'klwaA)  named  individually  and  collectively  to-day.  That 
verily  is  what  our  girl,  so  be  it,  desires  for  them,  so  be  it,  alike,  and 
it  is  how  she  speaks  of  this  one  gens  collectively,  so  be  it.  That 
verily  is  why  you  will,  so  be  it,  eat  to-day,  so  be  it.  Ye  men,  eat.” 

“We  have  now  eaten.” 

“Very  well.  Ye  men,  begin  to  sit  down  comfortably  wherever  you 
were  seated.  And  you  will  burn  the  bones.  We  shall  burn  out  the 
one  named.26  Well,  hand  us  the  hoofs:  we  desire  to  sing.  Come, 
you  O'ckA'c  and  you  Ki'cko,  it  is  simply  a  rule:  You  must  give  a 
whoop  for  us  whenever  we  repeat  our  songs,  and  whenever  we  sing  a 
little  louder.  We  know  that  whenever  those  whom  we  worship  27  go 
by  they  are  wont  to  cry  out  soon.” 

a  The  Indian  original  is  so  condensed  as  to  be  obscure.  I  follow  Harry  Lincoln’s  rendition,  though  not 
without  misgivings. 

26  That  is  the  foe.  Cf.  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  534,  line  25. 

27  The  Thunderers. 
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'O'n  a'kadtci'pitodtcP  Cfci'gwAna'sA' 


;  a'cP'senig  a/tckaiyodtc1?: 


Yo  ma  ni  ni  ya  we; 

Wi  n a  ya  ka  na  tti  ge  wo  we  na; 
A  yo  ta  ta  wa  ni  yo  wi  na; 

5  Yo  wa  wi  ta  mwa  yo  wi  na. 

Nfco'nAmeg  ayo/dtci  na'kA/dfcc!t: 

Ta  ni  we  to  wi  tti  wi  na? 

Ta  ni  w7e  to  wi  tti  wi  na? 

We  tti  mo  ka  A  ki  yo  wi  na; 

10  Ma  na  we  ta  li  to  wi  na; 

Ta  ni  we  to  wi  tti? 

We  tti  la  ki  di  mo  ki  wi  na; 

Ne  i  na  we  ta  li  ta  wi  na; 

Ta  ni  w^e  to  wi  tti  wi  na? 

15  Ne'so'nAmeg  ayo^tc1': 

A  yo  wi  i  ya  yo  wi  ya  yo 
Wi  ya  yo  wi  i  ya  A  wi  ye 
lYa  la  no  ki  we  ta  di  ma  ke 
Wi  i  ya  A  wi  ye. 


ne  mi  ko  na  ke  yo 


20  Paesig  In  atatawAtAgkit: 

Da  wa  no  ki  we  ta  di  ma  te 
Wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i  ya  A  wi  ye. 


ke  mi  ko  na  ke  yo 


Nyawo'nAmeg  I'n  ayo/dtcu. 

atO'ni  witmmi'tenagke\  Wa'ckA'ci'wiyAne  Kl'ckoVwiyAn116', 
25  kAkatone'ku  wfku'magwigi  na'kA/dtci  kAkatone'ku  na'kuwawA'pitcig 
O'kA'ck'kwawAgi  KfckoV%wawAgkl\  Ama'gkut.  Wl'ku'menagke\ 
Agwiku'  i'ce'rnegu  nlml'yAgwin111'.  Wi'nA  mA'ni  kfcino'tAgigi 
pyadtcitatotAmu/gwatig  afci'genigkl\  .  Agwikiri  ma'mAekadtci 
witAnI/wegadtc  u'wIyatAt.  Pemate'siweniku'  aiyo^i  tAnatAmu'gwa- 
30  'igi  wlnwa'wA  nI'co'ta'Agkl\  Inidtcae  ainanegu'tiyAgwe  wfnAtodtca?- 
ckAmatP'soyAg11*'6';  na'kA/dtci  me'cena''megu  A'pe'naweni  kimlwe*- 
ckAmati''sopennA\  Inidtcaf  amudtci'a'mayAgw  a'nem'wiyAnEet, 
kl'nA  na/'k  i/fkwatigket.  ‘Xnwadtcino'kAtA'mugwanA  ^  anane' mi¬ 
ni  dtci  kateminawinidtcki  manetowa'i  wf  Anemiketeminagudtc1?, 
35pa'cima'  atke'kyawem'winigklV  Inidtcat  ami'i'cimenwa'wiyAgw 
AnwadtcinotkA,tawAgwe  ma'A'gi  Ma'kwP'sutcigi  mami'cAmawAg- 


wig 


ki< 


Agwiku'i  kutA'g  inatotAmowa'te'e  ke'te'sIme'nanAg 


kit 


nl'nanugi 


wa 


f  d 


tci 


a'nenfwiyAn116', 


A'pene'megu  inadtcimu'gwatigklt.  Inidtca'i 
nawAdtciwawIyawayannit,  tca'g  anag5me'nAgowwe' 

40i/tkwatigke'.n 

'O'ni  To''kanAgi  wadtcinawA/fkwanig  atinafSAmegawadtclf  .  A'mAf- 
kAtawa'kunowadtci'megu;  ayowadtc  uwa'cP'onwawi  To^kanAgi 
ke'kA'cawi'megu  na'*k  A/'ki  ma^AtawawAginigkl\  'Q'ni  na/ekA 
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Then  John  Bear  started  a  song.  This  is  how  the  first  one  sung 
goes: 

Yo,  this  is  my  body; 

He,  ya  ka  na,  a  Thunderer,  he; 

Here,  ta  ta  wa  ni,  yo,  he; 

Yo,  he  says  it  plainly,  yo,  he. 

And  (this  is)  the  second  (song)  he  used: 

Where  does  his  voice  come  from? 

Where  does  his  voice  come  from? 

From  the  east,  yo,  is  he; 

This  is  he  who  is  from  (there) ; 

Where  does  his  voice  come  from? 

From  the  west  is  he; 

Even  that  is  he  who  is  from  (there) ; 

Where  does  his  voice  come  from? 

The  third  (song)  he  used  (is) : 

Here,  wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i  ya  yo 

Wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i  ya  A  wi  ye 

The  Easterners,  I  shall  speak  of,  my  feathers  there,  yo 

Wi  i  ya  A  wi  ye. 

The  other  half  when  it  is  repeated  (is) : 

The  Southerners;  you  will  speak  of  your  feathers,  there,  yo 

Wi  i  ya  yo  wi  i  ya  A  wi  ye. 

The  fourth  (song)  he  used  was  the  same. 

“Now  we  shall  have  you  dance.  You,  O'ckA'c,  and  you,  Kl'cko, 
advise  those  whom  you  invited  (to  dance)  and  advise  the  O'ckA'c  and 
Kl'cko  women  who  sit  as  hummers.  Be  prompt.  We  are  not  merely 
dancing.  Those  who  indeed  have  heard  this  must  have  told  in  the 
past  how  it  was.  No  one  of  necessity  must  excel  in  dancing.  They, 
the  twins  (who  were  blessed),  must  have  spoken  of  (obtaining)  life 
here.  So  each  one  of  us  shall  get  rid  of  (disease)  from  ourselves;  and 
we  shall  finally  remove  disease  from  ourselves  by  our  feet  (i.  e.,  by 
dancing).  Therefore  you  men  and  you  women  should  contrive  to  be 
active  (in  dancing).  ‘  Whosoever  is  willing  to  do  so  will  continue  to 
be  blessed  by  the  manitous  in  the  same  way  they  blessed  me,  even 
to  old  age.’ 28  Therefore  if  we  who  serve  as  ceremonial  attendant  for 
these  members  of  the  Bear  gens  do  so  willingly  for  them,  we  would  do 
well.  Our  old  people  did  not  speak  differently  of  this.  They  must 
have  spoken  alike.  Verily  that  is  why  to-day  I  stop  to  make  a  brief 
speech,  all  to  whom  I  am  related,  men  and  women.” 

Then  the  To'kans  danced  facing  the  south.  They  painted  them¬ 
selves  black;  the  To'kans  used  their  paint,  ashes  and  black  earth. 
And  the  Kl'ckos  painted  themselves  with  white  paint;  they  danced 

??  Said  by  ono  of  the  twins.  The  Indian  text  is  very  corrupt  and  has  been  emended  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 
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KP'cko'Agi  wapi'wenAni'  cacowa'kuno'wadtcinn1';  wadtcike'si'yanig 
ina'sAme'gawAgk1'.  WinwiPwA  wawata'sAme'gawAgk1'.  Tcagi'megu 
kago'i  kege'gawAgi  me'ta'a'i  na/'k  A''tcI'Ann1',  ane't  A'ca'ti'An11*'. 
'O'ni  nlganegatcigi  mganimAmI''cI'Agk1'.  To''kanA  pApA'ge'kd'  o'ni 
5  KP'cko'A  waglgwa'nawan111'.  Ini'gi  wl'n  aiya'co'kA'megukegegawAgi 
wagigwa'nawani  na/'kA  pApA'ge'ko'  a'mmI'wA'Agki'. 

Na/'kA  MA'kwipA'nA'ca'  a''ckaiyodtc  a'ci''senigki': 

Ne  na  i  na  wi  ya  wi  na. 

'O'n  a'ata'wAfAgk1': 


10 


Yo  ma  ni  A  ki  ve  wi  na; 

•s  / 

E  ne  ge  na  ma  ne  wi  na  ne  ma  twe  ma  twe  ni  na. 


Pa'sig  in  a'atawA'AgkI': 

Yo  ma  ni  ke  gi  ye  wi  na; 

E  ne  ge  na  ma  ne  wi  na  nema  twe  ma  twe  ki  na. 
15  O'n  a'ne'ko^c1': 

Ki  na  ke  ni  i  ki  na  ke  ni  i  ko  no  ki  na; 

I  ni  me  ko  e  da  le  ne  wo  we  ki. 


O'ni  ne'so'nAmegki': 

Wa  wo  tti  ni  ya  we; 

20  Wa  wo  tti  ni  ya  we; 

Wi  ya  A  wi  ye  go; 

Wa  li  ma  ne  to  A; 

Wa  li  ma  ne  to  A,  wa. 

Pa'sig  Inni': 

25  Wa  wo  tti  ki  ya  we. 

X'atawA''Amegk1' : 

Yo  ka  ma  tti  ge  e; 

Yo  ka  ma  tti  ge  e. 

'O'ni  nyawo'nAmegi  na/'k  ayo'Hc1': 

30  O  wi  ya  wi  no; 

Ni  na  wa  li  ma  ne  to  wi  ta  ni  na. 

Pa'si'gki': 

O  wi  ya  wi  no  ki  na; 

O  wi  ya  wi  no  ki  na; 

35  Yo  ka  ma  ne  to  wi  ta  kina. 


In  a'kwinagawadtc1'.  X'nayapA'kA'towadtci  kegegawadtcini 
nlganim'mitcigki\  Nenotawi'Ani'megu  Ina'  AnemipAgi'se'nawAgi 
wadtcipA'kunAmo'wadtcinn1'.  Na/'k  anwawa'sa'a'so'nidtci'  a'neniA''- 
sonidtc  ayigi'megu  Ina'  AnemipAgi'se'nawAg  a'ku'nawAn111'.  Ina'- 
4Qmegu  pe'kwagwA'so'niwAni  tA''swi  wi'a'wawadtc1', 
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lacing  the  north.  They  (the  To'kans  and  Kl'ckos)  danced  opposite 
(eacli  other).  All  danced  holding  something,  bows  or  lacrosse 
sticks,  and  some  with  arrowheads.  And  the  head  ceremonial 
attendants  wrere  the  head  dancers.  The  Td'kan  (had)  a  war  club 
and  the  Kl'cko  a  curved  stick.  These  alternately  danced  with  the 
curved  stick  and  the  war  club  when  a  dance  was  given. 

And  Toung  Bear  started  a  song.  The  first  one  he  used  goes: 

Ne  na  i  na  wi  ya  wi  na. 

Then  he  gave  the  second  verse: 

Yo,  this  earth,  to  be  sure; 

E  ne  ge  na  ma  ne  I  hear  to  be  sure.  I. 

He  then  repeated  the  second  half: 

Yo,  this  sky,  to  be  sure; 

E  ne  ge  na  ma  ne  to  be  sure  I  hear,  you. 

And  the  next  in  order  was: 

You  ke  ni  i  you  ke  ni  i  ko  no  you; 

That  is  how  they  depend  upon  you. 

And  the  third  (song  was) : 

Whence  is  my  body; 

Whence  is  my  body; 

Wi  ya  A  wi  wi  ye  go 

The  little  white  manitou; 

The  little  white  manitou,  wa. 

The  other  half  was  the  same: 

Whence  is  your  body. 

The  second  verse  was  given: 

Yo  ka  ma  a  Thunderer; 

Yo  ka  ma  a  Thunderer. 

And  the  fourth  song  he  used  was: 

His  body,  he; 

I,  he  who  is  a  white  manitou,  I. 

The  other  half  is: 

His  body,  he,  you; 

His  body,  he,  you; 

Yo  ka  he  who  is  a  white  manitou,  you. 

That  was  as  far  as  they  sang.  The  head  dancers  hung  back  the 
things  with  which  they  had  been  dancing  in  their  original  places. 
They  continued  to  cast  Indian  tobacco  at  the  spot  from  where  they 
pulled  them.  And  they  also  continued  to  cast  tobacco  at  the  spot 
where  the  rattles  29  stood.  As  much  as  they  would  use  was  piled  up 
there. 


The  hoofs. 
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Oni'megu  na/'k  a'nAna'tu'ca^ci  MA*kwipA'nA'caeA  wfkfce'- 
*sonidtci  wfmAmaneti/'iwedtcinQl\  NanaVswatA  To'kanA'megu 
Wi'cigA'kya'ckA'g1^'.  “  'O'  kP'ce'sGwAA  “Onidtca''megu  wi'si'gA*- 
WAdtc1(.”  “  'Au'.n  A'awi/fiwadtci  kiwime'tegwinagAiiAn  Ina^megu 
5pyato'wedtcinnl\  KegipA'setemegon  a'wapi'siga'tigadtc1'.  Wata/- 
pAiiig  udtcinaw  A'cidtci'megu  A'ckwa'tamegkit.  Kfcitsl/'igadtci 
lmtwa'cigAga'  AnagA^Aii  aiyowWA\  'Q'ni  tetepinawAgame  tetepina' 
a'tAttodtcu.  Kl''cawidtc  o'nnI':  “KinAmegoni  kl'wfkuwe  iyo 

udtcinawe  kldtci'o''ckA'cAgi  kiewI*kum5wAgkl\  Ma'ha  Tca'gi 
10  Kemotogimaw  aiyoe  udtci'naw6  wfwl^kumaw  uwIdtciki/tckoVi\ 
'O'  kinwa'wA  wl'nani  ki'wawata'sA'mApipw  uw^'c1'.”  'O'ni  nane'sw 
a' wl'ku'  wawa  dtc {t .  KP'cko'Agi  wl'kumetcigi  Wanit''At,  Pemipa'egkwA', 
W&'kai'ya'At.  'O'ni  To''kanAg  Xpi'tA',  Note'no'ka'A',  Wl'cigA'kyA', 
uwl'ci  wI''senitA',  Sa'sagino'kwa'A\  “I'ni.  'Onidtca''megu  A'pi- 
15  WAgki'.” 


Kwago'otAg  a/'igu^c1':  “ WadtcipAgi'Vimugi  ku'dtoi  kl'ina'sA'- 

migapA  kl'cetuna/moyan11®'.”  “I'ni.”  “'O'  i'ce'megu  wI'mAni- 

Vtiyagw  P'cigenw  a'mamaneti'a'igki'.  I'n  a'utotameti'I'yAgwin111', 
wa'dtc  uwidtci'ckwe'etIyAgkwe'.  Agwiga'  k!na'nnA':  wi'nA  kl'ca- 
20  'kunAmugwa'igi  kateminawatcigi  nepA'cito'eme'nana'1'.  Pe'kidtca'- 
'megu  ki'kudtcawipwA  wl'kegene'siyagkwe'.  KatA'megu  nanawa- 
netl''kagku'.  Ini  kudtci'megu  ami'ca'wiyagkwe':  a'kwinatAmo'wag- 
wani  me'cigAtwi  mamane'eti''i'kago'A'megu  wI'pAne'si'e'tiyagkwe'. 
Inidtca'  kwlye'n  a'cimenwi''kanudtc  a'me'kwa'nemadtci  ta'tA'gwi 
25keme'coVnana'i  Tcl'gwawa'i  wi'nA  MA''kwaiya's  a'pA'kaya'kuiiA'- 
mawadtc  uta'ku'namAn111' — ta'tAgwi  keteminagu'gwa'igi  neke'te'- 
sImenanAgk1' — na/'k  u'taiyan  Anemo'An  a'me'kwa'nemadtci',  nipete'- 
sl'wapow  a'tAgwapo'sA'mawa^tc1'.  Inidtca/'  Inugi  wmAdtca/'megu 
a'wapya'genig  ume'to'sanenl'wiwen  a'pawinigani,  no'dtcu,  ke'kanet- 
30  Ama'ti'sudtc1\  ‘I'ce'na'  ina'nemig  a'ketemi'nawagwe  katemina'- 
wagwigi  'ina'nemigku'.  Ni'nanug  ai'ya'kow  a'ketemagime'to'sa- 
neniwiyagke',  m5'tci'megu  ne'gutenw  a'VapAg  a'pwawike'kanetA- 
mati''soyagke'.  Na'kA'dtci  peme'kai'yagwini  pawipemi'ca'cketu- 
nawA^segini  keien£netagu'sipw  a'pe'e'.  Na/'kA  mA'kwadtc  ami'- 
35cimiwa'seta'wiyag  A'pe'nawenDlV  To'kanAnidtca'i  m  ay  a  wi '  m  a  d  tc  in 
a'tA'swi''anidtc  u.tawape'mwawatl\  Ki'cko'Ani  na/'k  a'penedtca' 
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And  again  Young  Bear  asked  whether  (any  food)  would  be  done 
so  a  contest  might  be  held.  (The  ceremonial  attendant  was)  a 
To'kan,  John  Jones.  “Ho,  it  is  done.”  “Then  you  may  serve  it.” 
“Very  well.”  Then  he  borrowed  wooden  bowls  which  had  been 
brought  there.  He  began  serving  (the  food)  while  it  was  hot.  (The 
first  bowl)  was  toward  the  east,  near  the  door.  By  the  time  he 
completed  serving  (the  food)  he  used  six  bowls.  And  he  placed  them 
in  a  circle,  (each  bowl)  opposite  (another).  As  soon  as  he  was  done 
(he  was  told  by  Young  Bear):  “You  shall  go  about  inviting  from 
here,  inviting  your  fellow  O'ckA'ces.  This  Jack  Bullard  shall  (go 
about)  from  here  inviting  Ills  fellow  Kl'ckos.  You  (John  Jones  and 
Jack  Bullard)  will  sit  opposite  each  other  facing  the  (dog’s)  head.” 
And  they  each  invited  three.  The  Kl'ckos  who  were  invited  were 
Wanatee,  Sam  Slick,  and  Wakaiya.  And  the  To'kans,  Harvey 
Lasley,  Sam  Peters,  John  Jones  who  ate  the  head,  and  Sa'sagino'kwa'A 
(a  woman  invited  by  John  Jones).  “It  is  all.  Verily  they  are  now 
seated.’  ’ 

The  crier  was  told,  “You  must  yet  stand  facing  the  west 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  spealdng.  ”  “Very  well.”  “Ho,  it 
is  merely  a  rule  that  you  should  take  (the  food)  from  each  other 
when  a  contest  is  held.  The  reason  why  we  are  rivals  to  each 
other  is  that  our  families  are  arranged  that  way.30  And  we  did  not 
(invent  this):  those  who  blessed  our  old  men  must  have  made  the 
ruling.  You  must  try  very  hard  to  be  quick.  Do  not  spare  each 
other.  For  this  is  what  you  should  contrive  to  do:  whenever  you 
see  the  end  of  the  war  you  should  have  a  contest  with  each  other  so 
as  to  give  each  other  glory.  That  verily  is  exactly  how  Bear  Hide 
has  done  well  in  remembering  our  grandfathers  the  Thunderers  col¬ 
lectively  in  dedicating  his  tobacco  to  him — they  must  have  blessed 
our  old  people  together — and  his  pet,  his  dog,  when  he  remembered 
them,  and  (in  dedicating)  a  soup  of  the  harvest  crop  which  he  cooked 
together  (with  his  dog)  for  them.  Verily  they  must  have  blessed 
him  with  life.  So  to-day  his  life  is  just  beginning,  for  he  did  not, 
so  be  it,  know  what  (was  going  to  happen  to)  himself  in  the  future. 
‘Simply  bless  me  in  the  way  you  blessed  those  upon  whom  you  took 
pity.  We,  of  the  last  generation,  to-day  live  wretchedly  as  we  do 
not  know  even  what  a  single  day  (may  bring  to)  ourselves.  And 
whenever  you  go  by  you  have  usually  the  reputation  of  not  simply 
blowing  with  your  mouths. 30a  And  you  must  quietly  contrive  to 
blow  away  disease  from  us.’31  Verily  a  To'kan  (Thunderer)  is  the 
one  whom  he  first  asked  (for  a  blessing)  and  as  many  followers  as  he 

50  That  is,  some  of  each  family  are  To'kans  and  some  are  Kl'ckos. 

Free  rendition. 

•i  Said  by  Bear  Hide. 
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anadtcK.  Mo'tci'megu  a'tA'swagopftAmage  nemAmatomonenan 
anegiekuwadtcu,  no^tc1'.” 

'O'n  a'kwag5''otAgi  Wi'fcigAfkyA\  Nyawe'nw  a'nowadtclt  “Wau', 
wau',  wau',  wau'/’  MA'ni'api  Kl'^ckoAg  atmanomedtclt.  Me'- 
5cemegdna'i  To'ka'niwit  atmawi/nAtkyadtclt.  MawA/dtci  xnano'ga- 
mutan  a'mawika'slne'ka'cig  agodtci'nidtci'i  mlgu'na'i  na/'kA  pApA'- 
ge'ko'  anwawaesa'a'so'nidtci'  ayi'gkK.  A'pemiwinedtcag  a'A'cAtAg 
Innl\  On  Ini'ni'  cIgwAtAmo'wadtcin  a'A'kA'sAmeg  A^ckutag  Ini'n 
A^kAnAn111'.  'O'ni  na/'kA  kfcetsudtci  nlganA^kA^sut  ukf'pa'kwan 
10  u'winenw1',  a''inedtci  nIganimAmfcf  A  To/tkannAt,  “Kl?AeCA'ma- 

wAgi  mamatomA/gedtcigk1',  nemIguneme'nanAgklt,  na'kA/dtc  Ini'g 
5/tclvAtcyagkK,  na'*k  I'ni  pApA'ge'ko'1'.”  Kl'citcagipe'cepInAg  a'ckwl'- 


sa''adtcin  uwineno'Annl\  'O'n  Ina'^megu  a'ne'mA'sudtci  wl'nA 
WfcigA'ky  a'nowadtcit,  “Inu'gkif,  no^tc1',  mA'Qalt,  wl'nA  no'dtcu, 
15 kItcitcagA/tAmAgkwet,  no'dtcu,  nlnAga',  no'dtcK,  amine'cka'gwiyan111', 
no/dtcK,  pa'V',  wl'nA  no'dtcu,  a'ke'kyaweni#igki',  no'dtcu.  Ta'?- 
son5gkIt,  no'dtcK,  ananemagotA?,  no'dtcK,  amine'ckagwiyan111', 
no'dtcK;  wi'Ata'pAtAmonAgdwwet,  no'dtcK;  na/'kAt,  wl'nA  no'dtcle, 


me'cigA'twit,  no'dtcK,  tapA'kwi,  no'dtcK, 
20nmAgae,  no'dtcu,  ami'cinawa'cka'gwiyan111', 
wawa'dtci,  no^tc1',  pemu'tlyan111',  no^tc1', 
ami'ci,  no'dtcK,  pe'cku'nawidtcu,  no'dtcu  ” 


natAmannet — ,  no'dtc1(, 
no'dtcK,  na'kAt,  no'dtcu, 
nIdtcI'ckwetAt,  no' ‘He1*, 
I'ni  wl'n  a'nowadtcle. 


Oni'megu  a'kA'nawidtci  MA^kwipAnA'ca'^^:  “Na'i',  mAmfcI'- 
'etigket,  wi'cigutepa'cimagwanA  nlganA^kA'sut  lya/'megu  wa'tapAg 
25n'dtci  kl'A'topw  Ina'u\  KfcA'tog1*6',  na'i,  Pemipa'egkwet,  kepA*- 
kimenepenan  uwI'Vk  KfwapA'tA  wftA'so^kAmo'wAnan  a'mAVawi'*- 
soyAne  tatA'gki\”  'O'ni  me'cemegona'i  wlnA'megu  a'wawa'pAma- 
dtci  wfkumadtcitle.  “Iniga'megona'i  wfslga'i'gayagkwef,  mAml'cI'- 
fetigket.”  “'Ail',”  a'I'yowadtc  aVapi'sIga'sIgaVgawa^tc1'.  Wata- 
30  pAnigi'megu  AtckiwapitudtciwapitsIgati'gawAgkU.  Neguti'megu  InA( 
sigA^AgA  me'sIgwapowwU.  A'netanP  ca/'ck  a'awA'towadtci  me'tegwi- 
lAna'ga'AnnU.  Kl'citcagPsIgaHga'wadtcinnK,  Ini  “NawA/dtcina'ipya- 
tenAanawinag  anwawa'sa'Age^cig^V’  (0'n  a'nawAdtcipyatenAma'- 
gawadtci  nlganimAmfcf Agki\  Kfcipyatenagawadtcip  In  oni  tAga'w 
35  a'nawAdtci'a'dtcimudtci  na/'kA  wl'nA  MA'kwipAnA'ca'  Ina'^i  ta'ci- 
nAna'rowatAt:  “Na'i',  nekfciku'*,  no'dtcu,  w!tAmawapenQAt,  no'dtcK, 
aiyo'*,  wl'nA  no'dtclr,  tanadtcimawenl'witcigi  wlAnemi,  no'dtcle, 
wlgadtci'adtcimwi'ctonAgwe,  no'atcl\  wl'nA  dtca',  no'dtcu,  iiia'ii 
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(the  Thunderer)  has.32  And  he  said  the  same  to  a  Kl'ck5  Thunderer. 
He  even  included  as  many  of  us  as  are  here  at  our  worship,33  so  be  it.” 34 

Then  John  Jones  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Four  times  he 
cried,  “Wau',  wau',  wau',  wau'.”  The  Kl'ckos  were  deprived  of 
(their  bowls)  as  they  were  beaten.  Any  one  who  was  a  To'kan  went 
to  seize  (the  bowls).  The  one  who  especially  beat  (his  opponent) 
then  went  and  wiped  Ids  hands  on  the  feathers  which  were  hanging 
and  the  war  club,  and  also  the  things  rattled.  As  his  hands  were 
greasy  he  fed  them  (symbolically).  And  the  bones  which  were  left 
over  (by  the  eaters)  were  burned  in  the  fire.  And  then  as  soon  as 
the  little  lumps  and  the  fat  of  the  first  (dog)  singed  were  cooked  the 
head  ceremonial  attendant,  a  To'kan,  was  told,  “You  will  feed  our 
feathers  which  we  worship  and  the  hoofs,  and  the  war  club.”  As 
soon  as  he  had  felt  his  little  pieces  of  fat  all  over  which  he  saved  by 
pulling  from  (the  dog  meat)35  then  he,  John  Jones,  stood  up  and 
addressed  (the  pieces  of  fat),  saying,  “To-day,  so  be  it,  when  we  have 
eaten  all,  so  be  it,  this,  so  be  it,  I  indeed,  so  be  it,  should  contrive  to 
be  (blessed),  so  be  it,  even,  so  be  it,  with  old  age,  so  be  it.  In  as 
many  ways  as  you  blessed  them  (the  twins),  so  be  it,  I  should  con¬ 
trive  to  be  also  (blessed),  so  be  it,  so  I  shall  pick  up  and  eat  (this  fat) 
for  you,  so  be  it;  and,  so  be  it,  if  I  see  war,  so  be  it,  I,  so  be  it,  should 
contrive  to  be  thereby  so  (blessed),  so  be  it,  and  if  I  (and  another) 
shoot  at  each  other,  so  be  it,  my  foe,  so  be  it,  shall  contrive,  so  be  it, 
to  miss  me,  so  be  it.”  That  is  what  he  said. 

Then  Young  Bear  spoke:  “Come,  ceremonial  attendants,  you  will 
place  the  head  and  legs  36  of  the  first  (dog)  singed  (in  a  kettle)  there, 
at  the  east  end  (of  the  summer  house).  Now,  Sam  Slick,  when  it  is 
placed  (there)  we  grant  you  the  head.  You  may  look  into  how  many 
of  the  Wolf  gens  you  may  wish  (to  invite  to  share  it  with  you).” 
Then  he  (Sam  Slick)  looked  at  each  one  of  those  whom  he  invited. 
“Now  at  any  time  you  may  serve  (the  food),  ceremonial  attendants.” 
“Very  well,”  they  said  among  themselves  and  began  to  serve  (the 
food).  They  first  began  serving  (the  food)  beginning  at  the  east 
end  (of  the  summer  house).  There  was  one  (ceremonial  attendant) 
who  served  the  corn  sirup.  Some  then  merely  brought  the  wooden 
bowls.  When  they  had  dished  out  all  (the  food  the  head  ceremonial 
attendants  were  told),  “Well,  you  had  better  hand  us  the  things 
which  we  rattle.”  And  the  head  ceremonial  attendants  stopped  to 
hand  them.  As  soon  as  they  had  handed  them,  it  is  said,  then 
Young  Bear  stopped  to  speak  a  little  once  more,  who  was  the  director 

31  The  syntax  of  the  Indian  original  is  peculiar. 

13  Literally,  “His  voice  was  the  size  of  as  many  of  us  as  sit  down  to  our  worship.” 

34  This  whole  speech  was  given  by  Young  Bear. 

33  The  English  translation  is  a  little  uncertain. 

34  The  Indian  original  is  not  entirely  clear  to  me.  I  follow  Harry  Lincoln’s  English  paraphrase  without 
being  able  to  control  it. 
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A'ckuta/na'sIwWAt,  no'Hc1',  na/'kAt,  n5/dtclf,  aiyo'*  A'nenagi 
Tayapi'gwa'cigkAt,  nodtcu?  W  In  wa;  w  a  d  tea1,  no/dtcK,  nenlgani- 
tAtAma/tapennAt,  no'dtc 
kwaiya'sAt,  no'^tc1* 

5ati?cinAtawanetA,mawadtcK,  no'dtcK,  kateminaga'nidtcifi?,  no'dtc5\ 
Inidtca't  ixiug  Tnidtcati  wrudtci?seniyagkwet,  ine'nltige  klnwawA' 
na/fk  P'kwatig5^*.  Na'i',  wfwapinagayAgkwet.n 


nie'kwane'Hciga'kc1',  no/dtc1?,  Mam- 
,  anemi'cina'i'genig1^,  no' 


CaPck1',  no'dtc!\  anemi'eina'i/senis:111',  no'dtclf 


A'gw  aiyota/tagini  ma'niA'kaktci  pe/pigwafckwit 
i'ciwapinagawAg  a?pemikadtci'pitodtcr  Cfci'gwAna'sAt. 
^  a'd/nagaktei1: 


Ini/megu 
A'ckaiyo  dtc 


Wi  wa  na  ki  no  wi  wa  na  ki  no  wi  i  no  wi  wa  na  ki  no; 
Ne  ke  ke  ne  me  ko  ki  yo  ma  ne  to  A  ke  wi  no; 

Wi  wa  na  ki  no. 


Pa'si'g  mnit: 

15  Wi  la  se  gi  no  i  li; 

Na  ka  tta  o  ni  ke  ke  ke  ne  me  ko  ki; 

Yo  ko  ttige  A  ke; 

Wi  no  wi  1a,  se  gi  ne. 

Nfco'xiAmegi  na/rk  ayo^tc1*: 

20  Ni  no  ni  na  ni  na; 

Ka  ki  yo  sa  ta  ma  ne  ka  ki  yo  sa  ta  ma  ne 
Ma  ni  yo  A  ki  ye; 

Ni  no  ni  na. 

Pa'sig  I'nEit: 

25  Ki  no  ki  na  ki  na; 

Ka  ki  wi  sa  ta  ma  ne  ka  ki  wi  sa  ta  ma  ne 
Ma  ni  yo  ki  de  gi; 

Kina  ki  no. 


30 


35 


40 


Ne'sd'nAinegi  na'kA'dteu : 

A  wi  i  yo  wi  i  ya  A  wi  i  ya 
Ta  la  ne  ta  mi  sa  ta  A  wi  ya 
Ne  te  ko  ki  ma  ne  to  ka 
Wi  ye  A  wi  i  ya  wi  i 
Le  ma  gi. 

Nayapi'megu'  cega/'e  tatawA/'atagket. 
KutA'gkit: 

De  ga  me  ga  mi  sa  ta  A  wi  ye 
Ke  te  ko  ki  ma  ne  to  ka 
Wi  ye  A  wi  i  ye. 

KutAgi  na/'kA  nyawo/nAmegki<: 

Te  la  si  le  mi  so  wi  na; 

Ma  ni  ni  ya  we  we  na; 

Ma  na  ki  le  mi  so  wi  na; 

Ma  na  ki  le  mi  so  wi  na. 
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there:  “Well,  we  already  indeed,  so  be  it,  have  told,  so  be  it,  those 
who  are  said  to  be  here,  so  be  it,  to  continue,  so  be  it,  to  carefully 
interpret  for  us,  so  be  it,  verily,  so  be  it,  this  Spirit  of  Fire,  so  be  it, 
and,  so  be  it,  He-whose-face-is-directed-downward-in-the-smoke-hoJo 
here,  so  be  it.  We  first  give  them,  so  be  it,  a  smoke,  so  be  it,  so  be  it, 
as  Bear  Hide,  so  be  it,  first,  so  be  it,  first  thought  of  them,  so  be  it. 
Only,  so  be  it,  what  is  proper,  so  be  it,  does  he  desire  from,  so  be  it, 
those  who  bestow  blessings,  so  be  it.  That  is  indeed  why  you  will 
eat  today,  O  men  and  you  women.  Well,  we  shall  begin  singing.” 

The  flute  most  certainly  was  not  used.  That  is  how  they  began  to 
sing  when  John  Bear  started  a  song.  (This)  is  how  he  sang  the  first 
(song)  he  used : 

Get  up,  get  up,  get  up; 

The  little  manitous  know  me,  yo,  to  be  sure; 

Get  up. 

The  other  half  (is) : 

You  must  rise  to  your  feet,  it  is  said; 

And  then  they  know  you; 

Yo,  indeed  the  Thunderers; 

You  must  rise  to  your  feet. 

And  the  second  (song)  he  used  (was) : 

i,  i,  i; 

If  I  walk  about,  if  I  walk  about 
This  earth,  yo; 

I,  I. 

The  other  half  is: 

You,  you,  you; 

If  you  run  about,  if  you  run  about 
This  sky,  yo; 

You,  you,  you. 

And  the  third  (song) : 

A  wri  i  yo  wi  i  ya  A  wi  i  ya 
Ta  la  ne  ta  mi  sa  ta  A  wi  ya 
They  call  me  a  wretched  manitou 
Wi  ye  A  wi  i  ya  wi  i  ya  wi  i 
The  side  of  a  tree  (?). 

When  it  is  repeated  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

Another  (song  was) : 

De  ga  me  ga  mi  sa  ta  A  wi  ye 
They  call  you  a  wretched  manitou 
Wi  ye  A  wi  i  ye. 

And  another,  the  fourth  (was) : 

Te  la  se  le  mi  so  he; 

This  is  my  body,  he; 

Ma  na  ki  le  mi  so  he; 

Ma  na  ki  le  mi  so  he. 
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Pa'sig  Innie: 

Le  me  ki  le  ni  so  wi  na; 

Yo  ma  ni  ki  ya  we  wi  na; 

Ki  de  gi  le  mi  so  wi  na; 

Ki  de  gi  le  mi  so  wi  na. 

NyanAno'nAmeg  in  iniga'megu  a'ku'wa'seg  a/'ci'segk1': 


Wa  wi  ta  wi  ni  ya  we 
E  i  wa  ta  wa  ka  mi  ke 

Ta  i  ta  ne  to  no  ki  yo  ne  ta  we  le  ma  ke. 


^0  Pa'sig  in  n1': 

Wa  wi  ta  we  ki  ya  wi  e  wa  wi  ta  we; 

Ki  de  ge  le  mi  ta  ne  to  no  ki  yo  ke  ta  we  le  na  ke. 


“  Iniyapi'megu  a'ki'cina'gayag  i'ni  na''kA  wi'nAtawinimi''enagke' 
Kfcinlmi'enagani  wi'nAtawiwawi'seniyAgkweVJ  Nayapi'megu  wi'- 
j^nanin  ayo'waHcin  a'nimiwA'A'mowa^c11.  'O'n  a'ki'cini'miwaHc 
a'nayapinemA'nawaHc  anwawa'sa'a'so'niHci'1'.  A'penaHci'megu 
ina'i  pa'piwe'nawAgi  nenota'wi'An111'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwaHc  a'pe'e'. 


'O'n  a'nawAdtcikA'nakA'nawidtci  MA'kwipAnA'ca'A  ki'cine'senwi- 
nimiwA'A'mowaHc1'.  AnowaHciHca'  a'A'cki'meguwapa'HcimuHc1': 
2o“Na'i',  keki'sadtcimeg5pw  ano'kan  A'ge  dtcig  a'peminAto'menagw 
aya'cikago'itA'ci'kAmati''soyagw  a'neni'wiyAne  kinwa'wA  na'kA/dtc 
i''kwatigkeV’  O'n  a'nA'kutA'mawaHc1',  “'Au',”  a'i'yow&Hc1'. 
“I'wana''igwann1',  no'Hc1',  kina'nanugi  wi'pino''ci,  no'Hc1',  me'kA'- 
mugwannA',  no'Hc1',  aiya'ko'wi  kina'nnA',  no'Hc1',  a'ne'tawi'A'cki'- 
25giyAgkwet,  no'Hc1',  a'poni'kAma'gayAgkwe',  no'Hc1'.  Kemekome'- 
'senannA',  no'Hc1',  A'ckuta'ma'siwWA',  no'Hc1',  a'cigwike'cawa'cigk1', 
no'Hc1',  a'poni,  no'Hc1',  niA'kAta'wiyAgkwe',  no'Hc1'.  WinAdtca'  ya- 
tugke',  no'Hc1',  A''pemegk1',  no'Hc1',  awi'tA  Ke'tcima'netowWA',  no/d- 
tc1',  wi'nA  tcagki',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  kago'  ki''ci't5tAt,  no'Hc1',  kAbotwe'- 
^Qyatugket,  no'Hc1',  a'minawita'a'te'6',  no^tc11.  ‘'Wanai'ya'ApA  ni'ke'- 
tci,  no,dtc11,  mi'tAmi'megu'A'pAnigk1',  no'Hc1',  na/'ina'1',  no'Hc1', 
a'pyanutAmu'gwa'igki',  no'Hc1',  uketemage'si'wenwaww1',  no'Hc1'. 
Tcagiyu',  no' He1',  wi'inAta'mowAgk1',  “  awitai'ya' ApA  mane'towi'sA 
ki'ci'i'wagwannA',  no'Hc1';  awi'tA*,  no'Hc1',  mane'towi'sA',  no' He1'. 
Nano'Hci'sagi'petugke',  no'Hc1'.”  I'nn1',  no' He1',  wi'ino'wawaHc1'^ 


no'Hc1'.’  NlnAdtca'megonn1',  no'Hc1',  ni'tA'ci'megogk1',  no' He1'. 
Ninaiyu'ga'1',  no'Hc1',  ke'HennA',  nO'Hc1',  neki'ei,  no' He1',  mamad- 
tci''awAgki',  no' He1'.' 


“  Inina'tca''yatugke',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  wi'nA  na/'kA',  no'Hc1',  Ke'ce- 
^^ma'netowWA',  no'Hc1',  a'pawi,  no'Hc1',  ki'satanema'te'6',  no'Hc1', 
uwiHcimanetowa'1',  no'Hc1',  ki'cikegya'kinawatApi/'adtci'1',  no'Hc1', 
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The  second  half  (was) : 

Le  me  ki  le  ni  so  he; 

Yo,  this  is  your  body  to  be  sure; 

The  sky,  le  mi  so,  to  be  sure; 

The  sky,  le  mi  so,  to  be  sure. 

The  fifth  (song  was)  exactly  the  same,  (but  this)  is  how  it  goes  at 
the  end: 

Both  ends  of  my  life; 

E  i  wa  ta  wa  ka  mi  ke 

My  followers  always  flash  light  there,  yo. 

The  other  half  (is) : 

Both  ends  of  your  life,  both  ends; 

Your  followers  traverse  the  sky  flashing  light,  yo. 

(Young  Bear  then  said:)  “ Eventually  we  have  sung,  so  we  shall 
now  have  you  dance  again.  When  we  have  had  you  dance  then  we 
shall  stop  to  eat  heartily.”  The  (songs)  which  they  used  were  the 
same  as  when  they  gave  the  dancing  songs  (mentioned  above).  And 
when  they  had  danced  they  stood  up  the  things  which  were  rattled 
(i.  e.,  the  hoofs)  exactly  (as  they  were).  They  always  scattered 
Indian  tobacco  there.  That  is  what  they  were  accustomed  to  do. 

And  Young  Bear  stopped  to  make  a  speech  when  they  had  given 
dancing  songs  for  the  third  time.  Verily  (this)  is  what  he  said  when  he 
first  began  speaking:  “Well,  you  have  been  inconvenienced  by  those 
whom  we  employed  when  they  began  to  summon  you  while  you  were 
busy  with  your  own  affairs,  men  and  ye  women.”  And  they  answered 
(this)  favorably,  saying  among  themselves,  “Very  well.”  “There  is 
none,  so  be  it,  of  us  today  who  (could)  initiate  a  ceremony  (like  this 
one),  so  be  it,  as  we  of  the  last  (generation),  so  be  it,  are  collectively 
young,  so  be  it,  (and)  have  ceased  paying  attention  to  (fasting),  so 
be  it.  Our  grandfather,  so  be  it,  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  so  be  it,  lies  as  left¬ 
over  ashes,  so  be  it,  as  we  have  ceased,  so  be  it,  fasting,  so  be  it. 
Verily  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  who  dwells  above,  so  be  it,  the  Great 
Manitou,  so  be  it,  he  who  made,  so  be  it,  everything,  soon,  it  seems, 
so  be  it,  became  apprehensive,  so  be  it.  ‘  Truly  I  shall  be  greatly  ? 
so  be  it,  bothered,  so  be  it,  at  whatever  time,  so  be  it,  they  shall  come, 
so  be  it,  to  their  wretchedness,  so  be  it.  They  all  indeed,  so  be  it, 
will  wail,  “whoever  created  (us),  so  be  it,  surely  could  not  be  a  mani¬ 
tou  ;  he  could  not,  so  be  it,  be  a  manitou,  so  be  it.  We  probably  sprang 
up  without  cause,  so  be  it.”  That,  so  be  it,  is  what  they  will  say,  so 
be  it.  Verily  they  will  mean,  so  be  it,  me,  always,  so  be  it.  Yet  I? 
so  be  it,  surely,  so  be  it,  have  made,  so  be  it,  them  move  (i.  e.,  have 
life),  so  be  it. ’ 

“At  that  time  indeed  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  also,  so  be  it,  the 
Gentle  Manitou,  so  be  it,  did  not,  so  be  it,  without  stopping,  so  be 
it,  think  (his  plan)  difficult  for,  so  be  it,  his  fellow  manitous,  so 
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kl''kAt,  no'dtcK.  Inm&'tca''yatugke',  n5'dtci?,  a'me'si'm5wAdtci“ 
mate'e'yatugkee,  n5'dtcK.  Kfcl'yatuge  tea'gi  kfcitcagipyanKtc1', 
no^tc1*,  na'ina/'megu,  no'dtcif,  kItcimenwA/pinidtc  Inina' 'yatiigket, 
no'dtc!t,  ‘niAniku*,  wi'nA  no' dtcle,  wadtcikitsadtcime/nAgowwet,  no'dtc11, 
^  wfwItAnionAgowwet,  no'dtcie.  MaeAgi'dtcaut,  no'dtcK,  Anemime'to'- 
saneniwAgklt,  no/dtcK,  kudtcl'  ni'nQA',  no'dtc!t,  neki'ciketeminawAg 
a'kl'cimAma^tci^Ag111',  cewa'nA  kegime'si'megu,  no'dtc1?,  ma'netow 
a'i'nenAgwe  keta'tAgwi,  no'dtcK,  ume'to'sanenl'wipennA\  Negu- 
ti'dtca'i  nekegipAgksenawAgi  negu'ti  mA'ci'Vki  winwa'wA  'iya'*! 
wIetA'cikitcigenAmati/tsowadtclt,  no'dtci?.  “ A''kiinawA,,dtca'  klei*- 
citeekatAma'wapennA\  Ka'tAdtcaH  pemagwAnawate  wA'nimo'ckwe 
pemiAta'penAmawi'yagagsu',  no/dtc1?.  Ni'nA  mo'ftc  a'gkwK,  no'dtcu, 
negutA^pwagAn  AfckunAmatieso'yaniiinit.  Me'teno'*tca'i  me'kwa- 
neme'nAgwini  wfudtcitAnemi,  no'dtcie,  AtA'maiyAgkwe\  Na/ekAt, 
15  wi'nA  n5'dtci?,  Anemu'tteesAn  a*  un aii Agu t ami  wa d tci  nepAgksenA- 
ma'wawAgkit,  no^tc1',  wf  tA'ci,  no'dtcK,  kage'ca'mowadtcu.  Kin  a/ gw 
Inugi  kago'inanet  Amo' wa  dtcin  uwi'yawwlt,  no'dtci<:,  klnagwi  wl'pemi- 
tAtatpetkwa'nawAgkK,  no'Hc1',  tepAdtci'dtca'  ume'to'sanenl'wenwag- 
ki\  Kf  in  ane  t  Ain  a '  wapen  a  maf  kvfaneme'n  Agwin  n  K,  no'dtcK.  Iniga 
no^tc1',  wiHapeesinu'tawAg*wee,  pyatenAmo'nAgwinnit, 
^tc1'.  Na/'kA  tea'gi  nete'cinagwi'ta'wawAgi  nipete''siwAnni\ 


2Qme'ttenoUf, 


no 


Ka'tAdtcaut,  no'dtcK,  me'ce'megu  pemagwA'nawate  pemiAta'penA- 
mawi'yagagu  kotcitseme'nanAgklt.  Ayi'gi  ma'kwaneme'nagwin 
ini  me'HenO^i  wf  Ata'penA'mawagkwet.  Na/'lvA  winwa'wA  nepA- 
25 gksenA'mawAgi  midtci'paVK,  no'dtc1?.  Xyi'gi  tcagi'megu  nete'ein- 
agwi?ta'wawAgkit. 


“‘Me'teno'H  ma'kwaneme'nAgwin  i'ni  wieudtcitapeesinu'tAmAgkwets 
Ini'  ni'n  a'to'tawAg  a'kfci'Agki\  Me'to'dtci  wawigke'tigin  a'to'ta- 
wAgi  ko'ci'seme'nanAgkl\  Inidtca/'  inugi  wa'dtci  mAmatome'nA- 
30gowe  wfkake temi' n awagkwet ,  no'dtclf.  Kegime^siyu'ga^  keke'gApi- 
pwA  wfinanemagkwe\  Kegime'^si  ketumettotsaneni'mipennAk 
MAnAdtcat,  no' Ac1',  iya'eie,  no'dtcu,  wi'mawi,  no'Ac1',  klwime'to'sa- 
nenimawA  niA'n  A'ckuta'na'siwA  wfmawinanagAtawa/nemadtci  wf- 
Anemi'cita'AtAmi'nigwani  na'*kA  witAnemipetcigwadtciniwi'etawad- 
o^tc1'.  Wi'iia  me'tA'mi  wfnignni'Anemitape'si'nutAgki\  Cewa'iiA 
wi'n  a'gwi'  ca/'cki  wfa'penawitA'citape'sidtcinnI\  Wi'n  ayi'gi 
wI'ke'gApiwA  meVe',  wi'nA  no' Ac1',  wi'Aneminane'magwanDi\ 
Ma'A'niAca'  A'ckutana/'siwAn  a'cigwike'cawa/'ciniAc1',  wi'wAna- 
pano'kAta'wagwannA',  i'n  atAmo'nAgowWG',  wi'kiwawagi''togwanA 
'InA  nawa'kAmm1'.  Wi'nAdtca'  mA'n  A'ckuta'na'siwA  mA'ni  wi'n 
Ar'k  anegi'kwame'ki''senigk1',  wi'nA  no' Ac1',  anegi'kwitawAgwe  wi'n 
una'moweni  wi'pawinote'kwatowAmenAgkwG',  no' Ac1'.  Wi'nA  na''kA 
mA'n  a  kO'ci'semenE'na'  a'utAnenaminiAci  wiemawitA'neesiwWAk 
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be  it,  whom  he  had  stationed  in  well-known  places,  so  be  it.  Verily 
at  that  time  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  called  them  all  together,  it 
seems,  so  be  it.  As  soon  as  all,  it  seems,  had  come,  so  be  it,  at  the 
time,  so  be  ]t,  when  they  were  well  seated,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  (he 
said),  ‘this  indeed,  so  be  it,  I  shall  explain  to  you,  so  be  it,  why  I 
interfere  with  you,  so  be  it.  Verily  though  I,  so  be  it,  have  taken 
pity  upon  these,  the  future  people,  so  be  it,  in  that  I  have  made  them 
move  (i.  e.,  given  them  life),  yet  all  of  us  whom  they  call  manitous 
collectively  have  a  people.  Verily  I  have  given  them  one  weed  to 
raise  yonder  for  themselves,  so  be  it.  “Tobacco”  indeed  we  shall 
name  it  for  them.  Verily  do  not  start  to  pick  it  up  from  them  if  they 
pile  it  up  heedlessly,  so  be  it.  Even  I  did  not  save  one  pipeful  for 
myself.  Verily  only  when  they  remember  us  (i.  e.,  hold  the  proper 
ceremony  for  us)  will  we  thereby  smoke  in  the  future,  so  be  it.  And, 
so  be  it,  we  (have)  granted  them,  so  be  it,  a  dog  where  they  have 
their  hearth  so  they  may  there,  so  be  it,  say  it  is  their  pet.  When¬ 
ever  they  think  anything  (is  wrong)  about  their  lives,  so  be  it,  they 
will  confidently  start  to  pick  up  (their  pet)  by  its  head,  so  be  it,  as 
a  price  for  then'  lives.  We  shall  bless  them  whenever  they  remember 
us  (i.  e.,  conduct  the  proper  ceremony),  so  be  it.  Then  only,  so  be 
it,  are  we  to  attain  satisfaction  with  (the  Indian  tobacco),  whenever 

they  offer  it  to  us,  so  be  it.  And  I  have  made  appear  for  them  every 

« 

(kind)  of  harvest  crop.  Verily  do  not,  so  be  it,  start  to  take  it  from 
our  grandchildren  if  they  merely  pile  it  up.  Also  you  are  only  to 
take  it  from  them  whenever  they  remember  you.  And  I  have  granted 
them  game  animals,  so  be  it.  Also  I  have  made  every  kind  appear 
for  them. 

“  ‘Only  whenever  they  remember  us  are  we  to  be  thereby  satisfied 
with  (the  offerings).  That  is  how  I  treated  them  when  I  created 
them.  I  treated  our  grandchildren  so,  it  seems,  when  they  lived 
together.  That  verily  is  why  today  I  beseech  you  to  have  pity 
upon  each  one  of  them,  so  be  it.  For  you  all  have  the  power  of 
blessing  them.37  They  are  the  people  of  all  of  us.  Verily,  this  one, 
so  be  it,  this  Spirit  of  Fire,  shall  go  about  and  dwell  with  them  to 
watch  carefully  over  whatever  they  shall  continue  t6  think  of  and  to 
continue  to  uprightly  translate  (their  messages)  to  (us).  He  shall 
be  the  first  to  attain  satisfaction  with  (a  smoke).  But  he  will  not 
merely  be  evenly  satisfied  there.  He  also  will  have  the  power  of 
blessing  of  any  one,  so  be  it.  "Whosoever  shall  have  the  courage  to 
take  this  Spirit  of  Fire  as  he  lies  as  left-over  ashes  is  he  whom  I  tell 
you  (to  bless)  and  whosoever  shall  go  about  wailing  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Verily  we  have  made  the  breath  of  this  Spirit  of  Fire  to  be  the 
size  of  this  earth,  so  be  it,  so  we  shall  not  fail  to  hear  him,  so  be  it. 
And  this  one  shall  go  and  be  where  our  grandchildren  have  their  smoke- 


17  Very  free  rendition. 
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“TayapI'gwaH'cig3^,”  wI'i'gkwA\  Wl'nA  wI'tA'oiwawItaiya'kwapA- 
tA'mawawA  wlTcita'a'nigwani  tca'gi  wl'nA  namita'tagAnnit.  Wl'n 
ayl'gi  mA'ni  kekfcegu'menan  anegi'kwanA^kwAgStanig  anegi'kwita- 
wAgw  una'moweni  w*I'pwawikIwmote'kwatowA'menAgkwet.  Wl'nA- 
5ga'i  wfudtcinowago'eonidtc  A'sa'mawAni  na/'kA  wI'Anemipota'kono'- 
wAgwani  wIbriganita'pe'sIwWAV 

“‘Cewa'nA  na'Vl'nA  kegApIwA  wfAnemPina'nema^tc1''.’  Inl'ya- 
tugke'?  no'^c1',  wl'nA  no^tc1',  a'ciwItAmawa'te*6',  no'dtcu,  wl'nA 
Ke'cema'netowWA'.  Inidtca/'tatugket,  no'dtci!L,  kAbotwe'yatugket, 
lOnS'^c1',  a'cimlnawanetAmowa'te^  umettotsanenI'wenwawwK.  Ka- 
botwe'yatuge  wl'n  a'mlnawapAmawate'  A'ckutana''siwAiinl\ 
KAbotwe'yatug  a'cecowlgwanowate'  atnawAdtcikAkAnoneti/tsowadtc 
atnav/AdtcitAtAmatawa'tet  uta'kunamwawAnnit.  ‘  MAniku'Vl'nA 
wItk!witutwawagi/ttoyagkeb  a'pawike'kanetAmage  neme'to'saneni- 
15  wiwe'nenannK;  na''kA?,  no'Hc1',  a'utogima'miyag  a'ca'pedtcl- 
tkagwidtci  mA^tcA'pe'nawen111'.  IbxLe'ta'kwike'kane'tAmAgwe 

wadtc  a'pedtcI'ka'gwiwAgkit;  na'?k  a'ca'pe^cipegPckotA'ma- 
wudtci  netogima'menan  upe''tawannlt,  &'nAtawanetAma'wAgedtc 
amitciponipegi'ckotAmawatanniV  Inl'yatugkeb  no^tc1*,  nawadtci- 
20nawate'et,  no'dtcK.  Inina'tca',  no^tc1',  yatugke?,  nAno''ckwe\ 
wlnA  no^tc1',  a'klwawagi'towa'te'e  wl'ke'kane'mawAgi  Vage 
wl'peminApi'nigwan111*,  no^tc1',  manetowa'1'.  KAbotweyatugannK, 
no/dtcu,  kageyaut,  no'dtcic,  atmaiyatckawawadtcinnK,  no'dtcK, 
me'tegwine'niwa'  a'tA^ci,  n5'dtcK,  papAgi'kawanAglgwe'tawate' 


25  a?tAfci,  no^tc1',  kAkAnoneti/<:sowadtcK,  no'dtcK. 


Pape'gw 


wl'nA 
*'dtcu 


a'tAnatotAmawate'6',  no/dtcK,  uketemage'si'wenwawwit,  aVltAma'- 
wawadtclt,  no'^c1',  kIwi'utwawagi'<towadtc1\  Tcagkit 
no'dtcJt,  A'senapaneniwa^b  no'^c1*,  a'pen11®',  wl'nA  no  ^  , 

a/pemi,  no'dtcK,  sA'kAVatowate'e  'Inugki\  Inidtca''yatugkeb 
30no'dtcK,  wa'dtci  kAb5'twe  kA'ckimlnawe'tagu'siwa'te'6',  no'Hc1'. 
Kfci,  no'dtcK,  kegye'^tenami  ki'poVwawagi'ttowadtcIt;  no^tc1^ 
uwlyawaw  a'pene  wl'n  i'ciketeminawe'si'gwa'igkl\ 


U  l 


KA'cina'gkwAt,  keketeminon11®',  no'cI'ue,  inu'gi  wl'nA  tA/?sonogi 
kIwi'utwawagi''toyAnnit,  no'dtcu/  a'igute'e'yatug1^',  no'dtcif; 
35nma'nnA',  no^tc1',  nepA'cito'emenanA,  no^tc1'.  1  Kfta'pA'ku'ckA 
ke''kyawennit,  na'kA^tci  wl'n  A'pe'n&weni  wf  Anemi'ciml- 

wanetA'monannit,  no'dtcu/  a'igute'e'yatugke\  ‘Na/'kA  keto'- 
gimam  a'pawike'kanetA'mawAdtc  upe'^tawan  a'klwi'utwawagi'- 
H5yAnnK,  no'dtcK,  Inidtca't,  no^tc1',  Inu'gi  wl'inane'menan111', 
4Qno'dtcK.  Na'(kAt,  atcatpedtcipegitckotA/mawudtci  keto'gimam 
upe''tawannt,  no'dtcK,  I'ni  ketenane'tAmone'megu.  Pawi? 
no'dtcK,  po'notAge  wlnA'megu,  no'dtcK,  ai'yanenwi  wI'Anemka'- 
wutAmw  u'wlyawwi\  Na'rkA?,  no^tc1',  a'maneto'wiyani  negu'- 


twapyag  a'tepa'tAman  In 


Tin  nit 


n$'  dtcK,  ne'ca'^koVa/'enan111', 
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hole.  He  will  be  called  ''He-whose-face-is-in-(the-smoke-hole).” 
He  will  there  see  every  inmost  thought  of  whosoever  shall  thiiik.37a 
As  we  have  also  made  his  breath  the  size  our  this  sky  hangs  he  will 
not  fail  to  make  us  hear  as  he  goes  about.  And  he  will  be  the  first 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  tobacco  which  will  thereby  be  offered 37a  and 
whatever  they  shall  continue  to  boil  for  us. 

“'But  he  too  shall  have  the  power  of  continuing  to  bless  them 
in  the  future.’  That,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  is  what  he,  the  Gentle 
Manitou,  so  be  it,  told  (the  other  manitous).  Then  verily,  it 
seems,  so  be  it,  (the  people)  soon,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  became 
observant  about  their  lives.  Soon,  it  seems,  they  looked  attentively 
at  the  Spirit  of  Fire.  Soon,  it  seems,  when  they  rubbed  their 
faces  (with  ashes)  they  stopped  to  speak  at  length  to  each 
other  and  to  give  him  a  smoke  of  their  tobacco.  'This  indeed 
is  why  we  go  about  wailing,  because  we  do  not  know  about 
our  lives;  and,  so  be  it,  (because  we  do  not  know)  how  it  is  that  our 
chief  is  ever  afflicted  with  disease.  We  desire  to  know  clearly  why 
they  are  ever  afflicted  (with  disease);  and  as  our  chief’s  fire  (i.  e., 
village)  is  ever  disturbed  with  gossip  against  it  we  desire  that  (our 
foes)  contrive  to  cease  talking  against  it.’  That,  it  seems,  is  what 
they  stopped  to  say  to  (the  Spirit  of  Fire),  so  be  it.  Verily  at  that 
time,  so  be  it,  it  seems,  they  went  about  wailing  blindly,  so  be  it,  so 
they  would  know  where  the  manitous  would  be  located.  Soon,  it 
seems,  so  be  it,  finally,  so  be  it,  whenever  they  met,  so  be  it,  Tree 
Spirits,  they  there,  so  be  it,  let  their  tears  flow  while  they  talked  of 
themselves  there,  so  be  it.  Suddenly  they  there  related,  so  be  it, 
their  wretchedness  and  told  them,  so  be  it,  why  they  went  about 
wailing.  They  went  by  all  Rock  Spirits,  so  be  it,  alike,  so  be  it, 
wailing.  They  went  by,  so  be  it,  making  offerings  (of  tobacco) 
to  everything  which  seemed  strange  to  them.  That,  it  seems,  so 
be  it,  is  why  soon  they  could  be  observed,  so  be  it.  As  soon  as,  so 
be  it,  they  surely  had  wailed  too  severely,  so  be  it,  they  must  have 
been  thus  blessed. 

' '  'Why,  I  bless  you,  my  grandchild,  to-day  in  as  many  ways  as  you 
desired  when  you  went  about  wailing,  so  be  it,’ it  seems,  so  be  it,  our 
old  man,  so  be  it,  was  told,  it  seems,  so  be  it.  'You  will  attain  old  age, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  will  disease  away  from  you,  so  be  it,’  it  seems 
he  was  told.  ‘And  as  you  go  about  wailing  because  you  do  not 
know  (what  will  happen  to)  your  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  village),  so  be 
it,  accordingly,  so  be  it,  I  shall  bless  you  to-day,  so  be  it.  And,  so 
be  it,  as  your  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  village)  is  ever  spoken  against  with 
evil  intent,  so  be  it,  I  accordingly  bless  you.  (If  your  foe)  does  not, 
so  be  it,  cease  talking  against  it,  he  indeed,  so  be  it,  shall  instead 
continue  to  curse  himself.  And,  so  be  it,  what  I,  a  manitou,  am  fond 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  syntactic  construction  of  the  Indian  original  without  violence  to 
Indian  usage. 
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no^tc1'.’  Im'yatug  agu'te'e  nina'nA 
no'dtcK.  *A'gwidtca',  no'dtcK,  w&'wltep1',  n5'dtcK,  inaneme'- 
naniiin1',  no'dtc1'.  'O',  mAnidtca',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  netA'ki'- 
menanDi',  no/dtcK,  a'mawiku'kanetAmowagan111',  a'kwi'se'tonan 
5 a'ketemi'nonan111',  no'dtcK;  neki'cegu'menan111',  no/dtcle,  a'ku'kane- 
tAmo'wagan111',  no/dtcK.  Agwidtca'  ne'ci''kA  ketemino'nanini 
negu'ti  wi'nA  mi''sonni'.  Al'ya'kowidtca',  wIha  no'dtcK,  wl- 
eAnemi'ci,  nodtcle,  kAr'ckowadtc  Anemiwf  nAnanAto'ta'sute  wl'n 
a'ko'wi  wI'Ane'mi,  no'dtcK,  me'to'sanenI'wigwannA'.  Cewa'-* 
10nanugk1',  no'ci''1' 


neke'te'sl'menan 


nAt 


a'gwi  tapigi'yanini  ne'ci''kAt,  no'dtcie,  a'kete¬ 


mi'nonan nI'.' 


“  Inl'yatuge  wata'pAnig  a'ciwene'te'*3'.  A'mawitAnatotA- 
mawu'te'  ananemegudtcK.  A'pene'megu  naya'p  a'inete'®', 
no^tc1';  ‘ayl'gi  tA''sonogkiV  a/'ina^tc1',  'ketenane'tAmon116'.' 
15 'O'ni  wadtcinawA/fkwanigkit,  'o'ni  wadtcipAgi'ci'monigki',  'o'ni 
wadtcike'si'yanigk1',  pa'ci'megu,  no'dtci?,  no/dtcK?  Ke'tcimanetowAn 
atA'pinidtclt.  A'penemegu'yatug  agu'te'6',  no'dtcie,  meguyatugk0*, 
no/dtcK,  Ke'tcimanetowAn  n  *' .  ‘I'ni'ku'i  yowe  wad/tc  ine'nAgoww®'. 
Inidtca'  wi'n  a'cimenwitotawagwe  ko'ci'se'menanQA',  no' He1'.  Nl- 
20 nAga'  ayl'gi  wi'Anemi'udtci'AtAma''iyannlV  'OnI'yatugk®',  no'dtcu, 
a'nl'siwene'te'6'. 

aAiyapAmmK,  nO'Hc1',  kl'ci'pyawadtci  ki'cidtca'yatugetcS- 
ginatA'mowadtc  ananetagu''siwadtc1',  no' He1'.  Inina/'yatug 
a'wItAmawate'e  tcag  anagomawadtcinni',  no' He1'.  ‘Wi'pawi,  no'- 
25  He1',  wAni'katAina'wiyagkwe',  no' He1',  ananeml'yAmeHc1'/  no' He1', 
yatu'g  ke',  no' He1',  a'iyowa'te'®',  no' He1',  ‘  nma'nnA',  no' He1',  nl'co'- 
ta'Agk1'.  Iniya'pi  wI'Anemi'cika'ckowaHci  pemate''siwennl\  Na'- 
'kan  ami'ci'AnemipAne''ckagwidtc  A'pe'nawen111'.  Na''kA  wI'Ane- 
m  i  w  I  n  a  n  a  n  a'  i  n  e  d  t  c  a  t  a  m  a  w  a  gw  an  i  kateminawiyA'meHci'  I'nn1',  no'- 
30  dtc1',  ayl'g  Anemi'u'tenAgki'.  Na'kA'Hci  me'kwanetata'nigini  wl- 
'Anemi'A'pI'tAmugwanA  'ayl'g  i'ni  na"'kA  na'negutenw  Anemi- 
*cipAne''ckagwidtc  A'pe'naweni  kiwigapamigA'tenigke',  no'Hc1'.’  Inid 
tea'',  no'Hc1',  wi'nA  MV'kwaiya'sA  wa'Hci  nlganinAna'a'gwAnaHc 
A'sa'mawAn  a'pe'n  a'nawAdtcipota'kwawadtc  utai'yi'Ani  nipete- 
35  'si'wapow  a'tAgwapo'sA'mawaHc1'.  N  ekl '  ciku  d  t  ci  wl  t  Am  a' wap  en 

Hca/' 

IniHca/'megu 
Kl'pya- 

tenAma'wipen  anwawa'sa'Agedtcigk1'.  Ini'megu  wl'wapina'gayag 
40Na'i',  kl'citcagi'siga'igatiwagwan111',  wl''senigku'.  Nekl'ci'aHci'mo- 
pen  anenAmagayagkeV’ 


aiyo''i  tana Hcimawa  Hci'i  keke'te'sime'nanAgkl\  IniHca/'  Inu'gi 


wa 


'dtc 


a 


no 


*'HcH 


nomAgapi'eenagke', 


ne  nltig1 


> 

wl'siga'i'gayagkwe'.  Iniga/'megu  na'?kA  wi'wapina'gayagke'. 
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of,  one  slice,  that,  so  be  it  (is  given  you),  as  our  .very  last  (blessing), 
so  be  it.’  That,  it  seems,  is  what  our  old  person  was  told,  so  be  it. 
‘Verily  I  do  not,  so  be  it,  bless  you,  so  be  it,  for  a  short  time,  so  bo 
it.  Ho,  when  we  ever  start  to  think  of  changing  this,  so  be  it,  our 
earth,  so  be  it,  is  the  limit  I  set  to  the  blessing  which  I  bestow  upon 
you,  so  be  it,  (and)  whenever  we  think  of  changing,  so  be  it,  our  sky, 
so  be  it.  Verily  I  do  not  bless  you  (and  this)  one  gens  alone.  Verily 
the  very  last  (person),  so  be  it,  shall  continue,  so  be  it,  to  obtain 
permission  if  he,  whosoever  shall  continue  to  exist  as  the  last  mortal, 
so  be  it,  continues  to  earnestly  ask  (for  blessings).  But  now,  my 
grandchild,  as  I  alone,  so  be  it,  bless  you,  I  am  not  suitable.’ 

“Then,  it  seems,  ho  was  led  to  the  east.  He  went  there  and  it 
was  related  how  he  had  been  blessed.  He  was  told  exactly  the  same, 
so  be  it;  (the  manitou)  told  him,  ‘I  also  bless  you  the  same  number  of 
ways’.38  Then  (he  was  led  to  where  the  manitous)  in  the  south,  west, 
and  north  (are),  even  to  where  the  Great  Manitou  dwells.  He  was 
told  the  same,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  by  the  Great  Manitou.  ‘That 
indeed  is  why  I  formerly  spoke  to  3m  u  (manitous).  So  indeed  in 
(this)  way  you  treat  our  grandchild  well,  so  be  it.  And  I  also  shall 
thereby  continue  to  get  my  smoking.’  Then,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he 
was  led  downward. 

“As  soon  as  they  had  come  back,  so  be  it,  and  as  soon  as  they  indeed 
had  seen  everything,  they  had  the  reputation  of  (being  blessed),  so 
be  it.38a  At  that  time,  it  seems,  he  told  every  one  to  whom  he  was 
related,  so  be  it.  ‘You  must  not,  so  be  it,  forget,  so  be  it,  how  they 
blessed  us,’  it  seems,  so  be  it,  they  said  among  themselves,  ‘us,  so 
be  it,  twins.  Eventually  (he  who  shall  not  forget)  will  continue  to 
thus  gain  life.  And  in  this  way  disease  will  continue  to  miss  him. 
And  he  who  shall  continue  to  properly  conduct  (the  ceremony)  for 
those  who  blessed  us  will  also  continue  to  obtain  it  (i.  e.,  the  same 
blessing).  And  whosoever  shall  continue  to  sit  down  to  (the  service) 
whenever  worship  is  held  also  in  the  same  way  will  continue  to  miss 
disease  every  single  time  if  it  stands  about  (i.  e.,  is  rampant),  so  be 
it.’  That  verily,  so  be  it,  is  why  he,  Bear  Hide,  piled  up  tobacco 
properly  first  for  them  (the  twins)  alike  when  he  stopped  to  boil 
his  pet  for  them  and  soup  of  harvest  crops  which  he  cooked  together 
for  them.  We  have  now  told  those  whom  our  old  people  said  were 
here.  That  verily  is  why  to-day,  so  be  it,  we  make  you  remain  for 
a  short  time.  O  men.  Verily  now  you  are  to  serve  (the  food). 
And  now  we  shall  again  begin  singing.  You  will  hand  us  the  things 
which  we  rattle.  We  shall  begin  singing  right  away.  Well,  as  soon 
as  you  have  served  all  of  it  to  each  other,  eat.  For  we  have  prayed 
when  extending  (our  offerings).” 

>8  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  syntactic  construction  of  tha  Indian  original  without  violenca  to 
English  usage. 

A  free  rendition  of  a  difficult  passage. 
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PaAd'medtcigklt,  MaVa/wi?sotA',  MAneAenogimawi'sutAt?  Mage'si'- 
wi'sutAt, Wamigo'A'sut u/witcAnipatki/medtcigk'.  Inayapi'megu ai'yo- 
wAgi  5  tA/tswlt.  Ki'ciwfse'niwadtcK,  “Qniyapi  mamedtcina'  a'nimi'- 
'enage  Wa'ckA'ci'wiyAn116',  Kl'ckoA'wiyAnnet,  na'ku'wiPAgkiV,  Ci- 
5'ci'pa'i  negu'tP  ca/'cketo'  aAiPtAgwipA^kimap1'.  utA',  'a',  nlmi'gu 
wi'ku'menagket;  mamedtcina'  In  a'nimi'AnAgwe  mamfcAma'wA- 
gwigki\”  Atm/miwadtcit.  CaAki'megu'  cwa'ci'g  ai'yowAgi  nlmi- 
wa'i'gAxiAn111'.  XOAinimiwadtcin  atmawAtenA/mowadtc  A^kAnAn111', 
na/'k  Ini'megu  atpenatkunA/mowadtci  wagigwa'nawAn  anwawa'sa- 
10'  a'so'niAci'  a'nawAdtcino''swawadtcK.  Kitcino'sigawadtc  a'mAtA- 
gwApi/nawadtclt.  .  'O'n  ina'Anegu  aAci'tApidtci  wi'nA  WP'cigA- 
'kyA  wi'nA  mAne'senogima/wi'sutA'.  A'nowadtci  wifA?ckikA'nawid- 
tcle:  “'I',  neme'co'meAAgkK,  no'ci'AemAgki?,  tcaganagomAgigkic, 
na/'kA  mAma'tomoni  nanaAnedtcatAma'gatcigkIf,  tcag  anago'mA- 
15gigkU,  na/'k  a'plAAmagatcigkK,  tcag  anago'mAgig^V’  O'ni  naya- 
pi'megu  na/'k  anadtcimonite'  a'inadtcimudtcK.  MeAeno'Anegu  a'tA- 
'cipe'kina'dtcimudtci':  “Manetonag  AnemipepyaAa''omogidtca'  wi- 
'ine'ta'wiwadtci  mamato'medtcigk1'.  Ini  nAno''ckwega/'  ni'nA' 
cA'cipi  wapetunamo'ka'noyan111'.  Mi'ckutAmegu'yatug  a/ki'cime'nA- 
20go'A  wi'n  a'samegwAmatA',  a'ki'sadtcimu'te'e',  no/dtcu,  ga/'megu 
AnemiwA/nimodtc  Anemime'kwa'nemat  u'wiya'  Amane'towAni'  ce'- 
megoni  wi'se'nigini  wi'ineAAma'tiyagkwe':  agu'wiya'A  wi'AnemitAne- 
tunamudtcinnK.  Inidtca''  a'me'kwane'tAinani'  CA'ci'pi  wawiyawa- 
yannK,  tca'g  anagome'nAgowe,3 


>> 


25  “NaV,  i'nidtca/,  no' 'Ac1',  a'ki'cimenwiwaiyadtci'kAmawiyagke', 
no'Ac1',  iniga'  na/'kinwa'w  ami'cikegi  kA'ckowawat6',  no' Ac1', 
netApeno'emenanAgk1'.  IniAca'  agwiAca'  Ate' Ac  i'cita'aweni'wigin 
I'n  a'ci'Anemita'ayage  ninananugki'.  Kemen w a wip w a Ac  a'i  tA'swi 
pyatoyagkweS  no' Ac1',  ki'yawaww1',  no' Ac1'.  Iniku''  yatuge  wa'Aci 
30  pyaAci'aiyaAcitwawate'e  ta/'tAgwi  neke'te'sime'nanAgk1'.  IniAca' 
amiAa'i  riAtawinAgA''ciyag  a'neni'wiyAne  lunwa'wA  na'kA'Ac  i''kwa- 
tigke'.” 

“OniAca'i  watA'A'mugwan  Ar'ki  mAmi'ci'A',  wi'mawipAgitAmagw 
A/tkAnAnIlit.  Na'kan  Inig  Anemo'a'Ag  anagwA''sowadtci'megu 

35  ki'i'ci'i'cimapWA'.  Ini'ni  na/'k  A/fkAnAni  watapAgi'megu  u'dtci 
ki'agwAtopWA\  MaAa  na'kA'Ac  a'ckwi'kA'maiyagwA  nigA'Ama- 

wiy agago' a  kl  Acim  Ami'ci' waw  Ag  k  K ”  A'nay  api'  aw  At  a'gawa  dtci 

waAcawi'iwa'waAcini'  ca'cketo'a'1'.  I'ni  na'fkA  mi'ca'mi 


pfcagAnimuAa  eg  a  nayapipInA^Ameg 


.kie 


“I'ni.  KinaAi a  wi'n 


40  a'ko'wi  ki'wi'senipen 


nAt  >> 
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These  were  the  ones  given  the  (dogs’)  heads,  a  member  of  the  Wolf 
gens,  a  member  of  the  War  Chiefs  gens,  a  member  of  the  Eagle  gens, 
a  member  of  the  Feathered  (i.  e.,  Thunder)  gens.  They  used  exactly 
five  songs.  As  soon  as  they  had  eaten  they  were  told,  “Now  indeed 
we  shall  have  you  (men)  who  are  O'ckA'ces  (To'kans)  and  Ki'ckos, 
and  (you  women  who  are)  hummers  dance  for  the  last  time.”  They 
1 1  e  y  were  given  one  kettle  of  ducks.  “Ha,  ha,  dance,  you 
whom  we  invite;  they  who  serve  us  as  ceremonial  attendants  are  giving 
us  a  dance  for  the  last  time.”  Then  they  danced.  They  used  only 
eight  dancing  songs.  When  they  had  finished  dancing  they  gathered 
the  bones,  and  then  untied  the  curved  sticks  and  (the  hoofs)  which 
were  rattled  (from  the  sticks)  and  fumigated  them.  As  soon  as  they 
had  fumigated  them  they  wrapped  and  tied  them  up.  And  John 
Jones,  who  is  a  member  of  the  War  Chiefs  gens,  sat  down  there 
(where  the  sacred  pack  was).  (This)  is  what  he  said  in  the  speech  he 
was  to  make:  “Hi,  my  grandfathers,  my  grandchildren,  all  you  to 
whom  I  am  related,  and  those  who  handle  (this)  worship,  all  you  to 
whom  I  am  related,  and  those  who  sit  down  (to  this  festival),  all  you 
to  whom  I  am  related.”  Then  he  said  exactly  the  same  as  (Young 
Bear)  had  said.  The  only  (thing)  different  which  he  said  (was): 
“Those  who  are  worshipped  in  the  manitou  country  will  hear  me 
(even  if)  I  continue  to  give  erroneous  interpretations  in  my  speeches. 
So  I  am  trying  to  begin  to  say  a  few  things  (even  though)  blindly. 
Indeed  it  seems  the  one  who  fasted  too  long  told  us  when  he  had 
spoken,  so  be  it,  that  if  even  by  chance  any  one  should  remember  the 
manitou  in  the  future  you  would  (only)  hear  each  other  when  there 
was  eating:  no  one  would  continue  to  be  a  speaker  there.  And  so  it 
is  (why)  I  speak  a  few  words  in  a  roundabout  way  as  I  remember 
(this  warning),  all  you  to  whom  1  am  related.” 

(And  Young  Bear  spoke:)  ‘ ‘Well,  now  since,  so  be  it,  you  have  just 
done  well  by  us  (by  being  present)  if  our  children  obtain  (a  blessing), 
so  be  it,  that  also  shall  happen  to  you.  For  you  do  not  desire  (any¬ 
thing)  different  than  we  have  desired  this  day.39  Verily  you  have 
done  well,  as  many  of  you  as  brought,  so  be  it,  yourselves  (here),  so 
be  it.  That  indeed,  it  seems,  is  why  our  old  people  collectively 
strongly  urged  (us  to  hold  this  ceremony).  So  you  may  contrive  to 
leave  us,  men  and  you  women.” 

“Now  verily  you  will  go  and  throw  the  earth  where  the  ceremonial 
attendant  got  it,  and  the  bones.  Moreover,  you  will  place  those  pups 
as  they  were  lying.  And  you  will  pile  up  those  bones  toward  the 
east.  Moreover,  you  may  distribute  this  smoking  (tobacco)  which 
is  left  over  among  your  fellow  ceremonial  attendants.”  (Some) 
carried  back  the  kettles  exactly  where  they  had  borrowed  them. 
Then  the  sacred  pack  was  also  placed  inside  a  parfleche  exactly  as  (it 
had  been  previously).  “That  is  all.  We  shall  be  the  last  to  eat.” 


»*  A  free  rendition;  life  is  what  is  desired. 
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I. 30a  X'tA'cipapAgAmeHc  Ane'mo'Ag  aVckiwapitatAgi  wl'wawi/e- 
sutcigkit;  tAgwi'megu*  ca/?cki  w^A'pitcig  Anemo'tatAgkit.  Me'cena'1 
megu  wi'nanigi'  ca/'ck  a'pitcigi  kegi'cayapA'  ne'sapi'ape'et. 

2.  A/tAtsedtci  kiknwawi''sutcigkl\  A'kAnitepe''kw  Ina'  a'A'pi- 
5wadtc  A^kwita'^agAni  wapAgin  a'm'sa'wAnedtcle. 

3.  A'ta'ciwInA'ni'e^c1'* 

4.  Wadtc  AeckiwapiwapitetepipA'ginadtci  klpAginatA  ne'sa'ma- 
WAnnl\  Tetepu'sawA'megu  me/ttegon  a/nemAta/rriginn1',  ayl'g 
A,tckutagkit. 

10  5.  AttAtcieapinAtA'mowadtci  mfca/m  a'tA'cimegaylginAna'i'se'to- 

wadtcit,  mi'cate^siwa'i  na'*kA\  Ini'megu  a'tA^inAnaApi'towa^tci 
w&glgwanaw  anwawafafso'nidtcini  neguti'megu.  KfcawIwAg  a'ne- 
mA/nawadtcime/g  aylgkit.  Na'*k  Atpenadtci'megu  a'tA'swiponina- 
gawedtcini  no'si'gawAg1^,  atnotsA,mowadtci  tcagi'  kago*  Inau\ 

15  6.  A'*k  a'A/ttowadtci  na'kA,dtci  ke''kefcaw  a'A^towa^ci  kfcikwa- 

pe  dtci  Amo' wadtcin  n  K. 

7.  Kege'ni  po'ta?kwagkAf' — A'nemout — wadtca'owadtcini  mAim'*- 
ciAg  atA/nemA?sudtcit. 

8.  A'tcI'tApi^c  a'ku'nawAni  pa/ginatA  kanawitA\ 

20  NlgaiiA/tkAtsutAt,  nI'ganItAt;  maiyawi  tatAgki\ 

10.  A'ne'kodtci  po'ta'kwag15^;  Ane'mo'Agi  nl/?cwi\ 

II.  Mamane'ti*igkA\  To^kaiiA'megu  nAna'VswawWA\ 


12.  AttAne/tsunidtci  na'ku'wa'Agi  ta'tA'gwi  pa'ki'me dtcini'  cl'ka- 


pa 


WinwawA'megu  aHo'tawudtcIt. 


30 


25  13.  A'tAnetagi  tA'gwA'annl\ 

14.  A'tAtcitsIga,tigagi  katemin awe 7 'si tcigi  wa'dtca'edteiu';  Iniga/'- 
megu  a'tA'nAroedtcK. 

15.  AetcI'tApidtci  Kfcko/ti?kwawWA?. 

16.  Kfcko^rkwawWAt,  AcsawA/tsAmotAf. 

17.  OtckA/tcitkwawAt  Sa'sagino'kwa' At . 

18.  To'ka'ni'kwawA  Kwattadtci/?At. 

19.  AtAmawA'pitcigkit. 

20.  Ni'mitcigi  To^kanAgi  wadtcitA'piwadtc1k 

21.  Afnema/?sowadtci  Kl/ecko?Agi  rn  am  a'neti'itcigklt. 

22.  To^kaiiAgi  mamane'tfAgki\ 

23.  MAmI'tcitAg  a'kiwi'tawa^tci  tatA'gkIt. 

24.  Aiyo'kneg  ayl'gkl\ 


35 


39ft  The  numbers  refer  to  corresponding  numbers  on  fig.  1,  p.  2. 
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I. 40  (This  is)  where  the  dogs  who  were  supposed  to  be  first  singed 
were  clubbed  to  death;  (and)  with  them  the  puppies  who  were  merely 
to  be  there.  Yet  those  (puppies)  who  were  merely  to  be  there  ordi¬ 
narily  were  killed  at  daybreak. 

2.  Where  (the  dogs)  who  had  been  singed  were  placed.  They 
remained  there  all  night.  In  the  morning  they  were  taken  down 
from  the  scaffolding. 

3.  Where  (the  dogs)  were  butchered. 

4.  (This  is)  from  where  the  one  who  went  about  casting  tobacco 
first  began  to  cast  it  in  a  circle.  He  walked  in  a  circle  past  where 
the  poles  were  standing,  and  also  (he  cast  tobacco)  on  the  fire. 

5.  Where  they  untied  the  sacred  pack  and  where  they  also  placed 
it  property,  as  well  as  the  finery.  In  the  same  way  it  is  where  they 
property  tied  the  curved  pole  and  one  (hoof)  which  was  rattled. 
They  are  done  when  they  erect  the  (last).  And  they  always  fumi¬ 
gate  as  often  as  they  cease  singing,  fumigating  everything  there. 

6.  (This  is)  where  they  placed  earth  and  ashes  whenever  they  have 
shoveled  them  up. 

7.  Where  the  kettle — a  dog — which  was  boiled  in  a  hurry  was 
cooked  whenever  the  ceremonial  attendants  cooked. 

8.  Where  the  speaker  who  cast  the  tobacco  sat  down. 

9.  The  very  first  kettle,  the  leading  one  in  a  way. 

10.  The  second  kettle:  two  dogs. 

II.  The  (dog,  kettle)  over  which  they  held  a  contest.  A  To'kan 
cooked  it  property. 

12.  Where  ducks  were  cooked  for  the  (women  who)  hummed 
together,  whenever  they  were  granted  (food).  That  is  how  they 
were  treated. 

13.  Where  corn  meal  was  cooked. 

14.  Where  they  served  (the  food)  cooked  for  the  ones  blessed  (i.  e., 
the  twins) ;  they  ate  it  there. 

15.  Where  a  Ki'cko  woman  sat. 

16.  (Another)  woman  who  was  a  Ki'cko,  A'sawA/'sAmo'A. 

17.  An  O'cka'c  (To'kan)  woman,  Sa'sagino'kwa'A.41 

18.  (Another)  To'kan  woman,  Kwa'tadtcI''A. 

19.  Those  who  sat  as  smokers. 

20.  Where  To'kan  dancers  sat. 

21.  Where  the  Ki'cko  contestants  stood. 

22.  The  To'kan  contestants.  ' 

23.  Where,  I  suppose,  the  ceremonial  attendants  loafed. 

24.  And  here  indeed  also. 


<0  The  numbers  refer  to  those  of  fig.  1,  p.  2. 

4i  I  have  emended  the  name  given  in  the  syllabic  original. 

5 
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25.  Aftci/tApidtci  wi'kA'nawitA  wa'ta'sawWA?. 

26.  NagA'mutcigi  kegime'si'megu;  a'gwi  nowI'wadtcini  na?kA'~ 
nikfce'gkwe\ 

27.  Anemin  An  a'  o wat a  kl'ganut  a*tci'tApidtcif. 

5  28.  AftA/'negadtci  Kemoto'A  KfckoA  nI'gamtA\ 

29.  To'ka/n  a?tA'negadtci  nlga'negatA  WfcigA/tkyAt. 

30.  A4tA'ci'sr'gA'udtc  A'nemout. 

31.  A?tcItA/piwadtc  uwi/eci  ml/dtcitcigkit,  Ki'ckoA  To?ka'nnAt. 


32.  AA.AQA'tAmcg  uwl/tci  n  i  g  an  a  ' '  k  a  '  s  u  t A  \ 

10  33.  A'agwAtog  AnernofA/?kAnAni?  cA'cigwAtA'megini  pwawi?A'kA?- 

SA'meginni?.  Aiiet  A,lkA'sapi  nk'cwk  ca/'ck1*. 

34.  A? tci  t  a'  piwa  d  tci*  ca/'ki  klganowA'pitcig  i^kwawAgi  ne'niwAg- 


ki« 


35.  KlganowA'pitcig. 

15  36.  AtAinawA'pitcigi  Kl'?ckoeAgi  ne'niwAgki\ 

37.  AtA'ma'Ag  ayl'gkit. 

38.  AnemA/?sowadtci  wapAmatcigi  nnni'nidtcri  me'cemegonau\ 

39.  Aiyodne'g  ayl'gkit. 

40.  Aiyo/?  na'ekA  wapA'gatcigkit. 

20  41.  Aiyo'e  ayi'gi  me'cemego'nad  watsapA/gawadfcc  a'pi'tcinl'mi- 

nidtcape?ee. 

42.  A*tcItA'piwadtci  m'mitcigi  ne'tawi'megu  Ki'tcko*Ag  u'ckina'- 
waAgi  nediiwAgki?. 

43.  Aiyo/?megu  tca'g  atpemagwA/piwadtcit. 

25  44.  AttAne'gawadtci  Ki'*cko*Agi  ne'tawi'megu  ne'niwAgki?;  aiyA?- 

ckwayaw  ini  Kfcko'kkwawAgk  ca'ecki  nl'ecwie,  ayi'g  ieckwa*sa*Agi 
me'teno''1'. 

45.  Aiyo'ka*  To^kanAgi  ne^awi'megu  na/Vlnwa'wA  kwiye^sa- 
*Agi  ne'niwAgkit;  ca/'cki  nl'*cw  OtckAtci/tkwawAgkit,  i'ckwa'sa/'Ag 

^0ma'K. 
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25.  Where  the  speaker,  a  warrior,42  sat  down. 

26.  All  the  singers;  they  did  not  go  out  all  day. 

27.  Where  the  director,  the  giver  of  the  gens  festival,  sat. 

28.  W  here  Jack  Bullard,  the  leading  Kl'cko,  danced. 

29.  Where  the  leading  To'kan  dancer,  John  Jones,  danced. 

30.  Where  the  dog  (over  which  the  contest  was  held)  was  served. 

31.  Where  those  who  ate  the  head,  a  Ki'cko  and  a  To'kan,  sat 
down. 

32.  Where  (the  dog’s)  head  of  the  first  kettle  was  eaten. 

33.  Where  the  dog  bones  which  were  left  over  and  not  burned  up 
were  piled  up.  Some,  two  only,  were  burned. 

34.  Where  only  the  givers  of  the  gens  festival,  women  and  men 
(who  did  not  sing),  sat  down. 

35.  Those  who  sat  as  givers  of  the  gens  festival. 

36.  Kl'cko  men  who  sat  as  smokers. 

37.  Also  smokers. 

38.  Where  those  who  looked  at  any  of  the  dancers  stood. 

39.  Here  also. 

40.  Lookers-on  were  here  too. 

41.  Here  also  any  one  looked  on  as  long  as  they  were  dancing. 

42.  Where  the  Kl'cko  dancers  sat  down  in  a  group,  youths  and  men. 

43.  All  sat  in  a  clump  here. 

44.  Where  the  Kl'cko  men  danced  in  a  group;  on  each  side  were 
two  Ki'cko  women  only,  and  only  little  girls. 

45.  And  here  were  To'kans  in  a  group,  boys  and  men;  only  two 
O'ckA'c  (To'kan)  women  and  little  girls  were  there. 


42  Theoretically  only. 


LINGUISTIC  NOTES  ON  THE  INDIAN  TEXT 


The  following  notes  have  no  pretense  of  being  exhaustive.  They 
either  present  a  few  novelties  or  afford  fresh  examples  of  some 
particular  points. 

We  may  first  consider  some  purely  rhetorical  forms: 
nekfcetaxnmit  (34.25)  “my  cooked  food”;  a  verb,  kfcetawi  “it  is 
cooked  (done),”  is  treated  exactly  as  a  noun  and  suffers  the  same 
modification. 


a?unAnAgutamiwadtci  (50.15)  “where  they  have  their  hearth”  is 
regular  enough  in  structure.  The  basis  is  the  noun  nAnAgutawi 
“hearth”;  the  first  u  of  the  compound  is  the  possessive  element 
discussed  by  me  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  15,  pages  474 
(bottom),  475  (top);  -m-  the  ordinary  possessive  affix,  before 
which  the  ordinary  modifications  take  place;  -i-  the  ordinary 
copula;  whether  the  -ta-  of  nAiiAgutawi  is  really  the  same  as  that 
of  kfcetawi  (and  similarly  A'ckutawi  “fire”)  as  formerly  assumed 
(Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  80)  is  immaterial. 
wanAgAmone'ka/gunidtci'i  (36.26)  “those  by  whom  they  were 
given  songs”  (obviative  pi.)  is  of  course  based  upon  nAgAmoni 
“song,”  with  possessive  u-  with  “change”  to  wa-  in  a  participial; 
terminal  i  is  dropped ;  then  e  is  inserted  to  prevent  a  foreign  cluster 
(the  actual  chronology  is  strictly  pre-Fox);  the  remainder  presents 
no  anomalies. 

ne'ca/'ko'wa/'enan111'  (52.44)  “our  very  last  boon”  (partly  unclear 


in  structure). 

kIga'camo''idtcin  (34.20)  “which  he  petted”  (rhetorical  for  ka'ca'- 
mudtcin[i]).  (See  pp.  25,  64.) 

wftA'ci,  no'dtcK,  kage'ca'mowadtcK  (50.16)  “so  they  may,  so  be  it, 
proclaim  it  their  pet.”  (See  kIgatcAino“idtcin  and  the  references 
cited.) 

'wage  (52.21):  merely  a  sacrosanct  vocable, 
i'cena'i  (34.22):  a  rhetorical  particle  of  weak  meaning, 
nfke'tei — mlTAmi'megu'A'pAnigki<:  (48.30,  31)  “I  shall  be  greatly 
bothered”:  for  ml' t Ami-  see  page  65;  -ApAnigkie  is  still  unexplained, 
though  I  have  met  it  in  other  combinations;  some  relation  to 
-pAni  (which  I  have  discussed  previously)  seems  plausible.  (See 
also  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  495  (middle), 
615  (bottom).) 

nawa'kAmmi'  (50.40)  “in  the  wilderness.” 

At  50.43  a^utAnenaminUtci  “where  he  has  his  smoke-hole ”  is  a 
derivative  of  Anenawi  “smoke-hole”;  the  structure  is  of  the  same 
type  as  atunAiiAgutamiwadtci  “where  they  have  their  hearth,” 
discussed  above. 
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The  compounds  To'kanawa'in  (32.9)  “To'kan  goods,’’  and 
Kl'cko'a'wa'in111'  (32.9)  “Ki'cko  goods”  are  rare  but  regular  in 
structure.  (See  p.  24.) 

The  word  a'pemiwinedtcag  (44.7)  “his  hands  were  greasy”  is 
in  no  way  irregular:  the  medial  -wi-  is  clearly  the  same  element  as 
discussed  by  me  on  pages  52  and  53,  International  Journal  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Linguistics,  volume  1. 

The  following  two  novel  adverbs  may  be  noted:  aiyA'ckwayaw(i) 
“one  after  the  other”  (60.25,  26) ;  wAnimo'ckwe  (50.11)  “heedlessly.” 

At  50.18,  tepAdtci  “as  a  price  for”  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
stem  tepA  “pay. ” 

At  56.19  CA'ci'pi  means  “a  trifle,  a  little.” 

The  exact  meaning  of  mi'ckutA  (56.19)  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
clearly  of  weak  character. 

The  structure  of  m'co'taAg  (34.23)  “twins”  is  unclear,  though  con¬ 
nection  with  nfcwi  “two”  (frequently  nfco-  in  compounds)  is 
obvious. 

At  44.24  wfcigutepa'cimagwanA  is  wholly  unclear  in  structure  to 
me:  I  have  blindly  followed  Harry  Lincoln’s  rendition. 

If  the  text  is  correct  at  58.1,  2  (which  I  doubt)  we  have  a  syn¬ 
tactic  (not  to  say  morphological)  anomaly. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  syllabic  original  of  wI'ne'tAmo- 
nagke'  (28.6),  namely,  wi  ne  ta  mo  na  ke  (in  roman  type),  could 
also  stand  for  wi'natAmonagket.  The  sense  of  the  passage  alone  is 
the  determining  factor. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  mlgunAgi,  which  properly  means 
“feathers”  in  the  present  text,  a  number  of  times  has  the  value  of 
“hoof-rattles.” 

The  following  contains  practically  all  Fox  stems  in  the  present 
text  not  given  previously  by  me  (not  counting  the  stems  which  are 
given  on  p.  25  in  this  volume).  For  convenience  I  have  included 
some  stems  given  previously  where  the  Indian  text  or  my  grammat¬ 
ical  notes  on  this  indicate  that  additions  or  corrections  to  the  published 
data  are  necessary.  Such  stems  have  an  asterisk  (*)  placed  before 
them. 

-ago-  meaning?  44.1. 

*-a'ckAta-  belly.  30.36.  Given  because  only  a  single  reference  to 

this  has  been  given  before.  (See  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37.) 
*adtcl-  advise;  postverbal  -dtci-(?)  -t-;  see  adtcitwa-  speak  convin¬ 
cingly.  (Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  622.)  56.25,  30. 
-atowA-  make  hear,  make  take  notice  of  (?).  34.8,  50.42,  52.4. 

*-apA-  look  at;  with  the  auxiliary  -ga-.  60.20. 

*a'pe-  (postverbal  -dtci  -t-)  forever;  -'kaw-  -'k-  instr.  52.15. 

-awAgi-  meaning  ?  38.43 

*-A'kA-  burn;  the  combination  nlganA'kA'sutA  means  “the  first 

kettle.”  58.20. 
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Agi-  count  (-t-  instr.  with  inan.  object).  32.13. 

*AfckwI-  stay,  remain  (-T-  instr.).  56.36. 

-AtA-  meaning  ?  -e-  instr.  with  inan.  obi  32.27. 

-Ata-  wail;  -mo-  middle.  48.33. 

*Api-  sit;  the  combination  kegApi-  means,  have  the  power.  50.37, 
52.7. 

-agen-  a  fossil  compound  of  weak  meaning.  42.29. 

-egwAina-  fast;  cf.  Jones’s  Fox  Texts  182.17,  184.3,  186.15:  note  the 
-To-  (-so-)  middle  as  opposed  to  the  usage  of  this  text.  56.20. 
*inegiekwi-  of  such  a  size;  -to-  instr.  with  inan.  obj.  34.7. 
aiyafkw-  or  -aiya'kw-  meaning?  Reduplication  of  -a'kwi-  not  plausi¬ 
ble.  52.1. 

ka'cki-  scrape;  onomatopoetic;  reduplicated  ka'cka'cki-;  -V-  instr. 
30.12. 

*kegi-  have  with  one;  the  combination  kegApi-  means,  have  the 
power.  50.37,  52.7. 

ke'ca-  pet  (verb);  always  -mo-  middle  even  when  transitive  in  mean¬ 
ing  and  with  animate  object;  kagetcamotidtcinIlle  and  klge'camo- 
?idtcinnit  [34.20]  (both  meaning,  the  one  whom  he  pets)  are  used  in 
religious  ceremonies:  the  ordinary  word  is  ka'camudtcinnK;  the 
phonetics  of  the  first  two  are  obscure  as  are  those  of  nelai'yA 
kaTegeTamoHyannit  (I  have  a  pet);  and  similarly  kage'ca-  at 
50.16. 

ke'cawa-  ashes.  (Cf.  ke'cawi-  (stir  fire),  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur. 

Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  632.)  50.38.  * 

*kficki-  cut  off;  with  -m-  instr.,  chew.  28.9. 

-Tanu-  pass  the  time  with;  -t-  instr.  34.3. 

-(kwa-  meaning  ?  The  combination  tA'so'kwapI-  means,  as  many  as 
sit  down  to  the  feast.  34.25. 

*-gi-  grow,  mature;  -n-  -n-  instr.  50.10. 
ce'cow-  rub.  52.12. 

*tcagi-  all;  -m-  instr.  34.27. 

*-dtca-  belly,  bodj^-;  the  expression  wfin Ato dtcaTkAmati; ?soyAgkwe* 
(38.30,  31)  is  good  evidence  that  the  stem  should  be  given  as 
-dtca-,  not  -edtca-,  as  has  been  recently  claimed. 

*tAgwi-  together;  the  combination  of  tAgwi-  and  -wa-  makes  tAgowa-. 

(See  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  616,  656.)  36.31. 

*tA*swi-  number  (-Taw-  instr.,  before  which  tA'swi-  appears  as 
IaTo-). 

^ua-  attack;  -Tya-  auxiliary.  44.5. 

-nA-  meaning  ?  58.10. 

-iiAni-  butcher  (-'-  instr.  with  an  obj.);  related  in  some  way  to  winAni- 
butcher.  30.2. 

nanaw-  spare,  be  easy  on.  42.21. 

*ne'tawi-  separately;  I  think  it  plausible  that  na'tawi-  and  ne'to- 
are  to  be  combined  with  the  meaning  assigned.  28.27,  34.41,  36.6. 
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nlpigwi-  insert  •  (-'-  with  inan.  obj.;  -'ck-  (of  barbed  wire),  -'c-,  -n- 
with  inan.  obj.).  30.14,  16. 

-no-  meaning  ?  34.2. 

*slgi-  pour,  serve  food;  slga'i-  occurs  as  a  secondary,  quasi  radical 
with  the  instrumental  -gaw-.  (See  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  bottom  of  p.  619;  -V-  -'-  instr.  also  occur.)  44.28,  54.38. 
*pAgo'ci-  in  advance  (-'s-  instr.  with  inan.  obj.);  pAgo'ci's-  tends  to 
show  the  instrumental  should  be  given  as  -V,  not  -e's-,  as  recently 
claimed,  even  though  -e's-  undoubtedly  is  felt  to  be  the  living 
suffix.  30.11. 
pAtA'kwa-  singe.  28.17. 

*pAna-  destroy  (postverbal  -dtci-  -t-;  -mo-  middle).  36.2. 
pAne'si-  confer  glory  on;  -'-  instr.  used  even  with  the  reciprocal;  note 
the  homonym  pAne'si-  go  to  war.  42.23. 
pAnoge-  peel  (-'cw-[?J  -'c-  instr.).  30.18. 
pe'cku-  miss  (-naw-  -n-  instr.).  44.22. 
pe'cepl-  around,  circumscribing  (-n-[?]  -n-  instr.).  44.12. 
pena'ku-  untie  (-n-[?]  -n-  instr.);  same  as  pena'kwl-  (Bull.  85,  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  96)  ?  56.9. 

peminApi-  be  located;  obviously  a  compound  in  origin.  52.22. 
pl'se-  put  on,  wear,  (-'k-  instr.;  not  an  error  for  pe'se-,  as  shown  by 
the  evidence  of  Jones’s  Fox  Texts.)  32.12. 
plno'ci-  additional.  48.23. 

pota'kw-  boil  for  (transitive;  seems  to  have  an  anomalous  instru¬ 
mental  particle  -aw-,  thus  pota'kwaw-  which  is  subject  to  the 
usual  modifications;  cf.  pota'kwa-  boil  (intrans.;  Fortieth  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  650);  wI'Anemi  .  .  .  pota'kwawAtanni' 
(32.32,  33)  is  for  *pota'kwawawAtanni':  cf.  wI'Anemipota'kono'wA- 
gwani  (52.5,  6)  whatever  they  shall  continue  to  boil  for  us,  and 
a'nawAdtcipota'kwawadtc1'  (54.34)  which  he  has  boiled  for  him; 
for  pota'kwaw-  cf.  also  napa'ku'kwaw-  give  in  return  (Fortieth 
Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  642)). 
mano-  be  beaten  in  a  contest.  44.4. 

*me'si-  totality.  50.7. 

ml' t Ami-  vexatious,  annoying.  48.31. 

*maiyawi-  first,  leading;  with  -m-  instr.,  ask  first.  42.35. 
w Anapa-  have  the  courage  to.  50.38,  39. 

wa'kAmi-  cleanse  (-'w-  [-'-  ?],  -'-  [-'to-]  instr.);  not  wA'kAmi-  as 
given  in  Bulletin  85,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  page  96; 
Cree  also  wa'kAmi-.  30.13. 

*wapA-  look  at;  -ga-  auxiliary.  60.19. 

wl-  singe  (-'sw-  instr.);  apparently  always  reduplicated,  wawl-. 
28.29. 

*wl-  name,  tell;  note  that  the  combination  wit-  at  times  takes  a 
pronominal  object  without  the  interposition  of  an  instrumental 
particle:  see  36.29;  parallel  to  win-  wit-  is  non-  not-.  (See  Fortieth 
Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  646,  under  no-  suckle.) 
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*wIxiAni"  butcher;  -'si-  copula.  30.11. 

wawiya-  roundabout;  related  in  some  way  to  wawiya-  round.  56.23. 

A  few  grammatical  notes  are  given  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Indian  text.  The  paragraphs  referred  to  are  those  of  the  Algon- 
quian  (Fox)  sketch  in  Bulletin  40,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

§10.  The  combination  -e  I-  at  48.14  seems  to  yield  -a-  (kfcimmi- 
'enagani). 

§11.  Note  the  “ change  ”  of  o-  to  wa-  in  the  subjunctive  Wa'ckA- 
'ci'wiyAne  (36.38,  38.24),  literally,  “if  you  are  an  O'ckA'c.” 

§14  end.  That  u  causes  umlaut,  as  maintained  by  me  years  ago,  is 
fully  proved  by  nanodtci'sagipetuge  (48.35)  “we  probably  sprang 
up  without  cause,”  for  this  stands  for  *nanodtciTagipituge.  (Cf. 
Festschrift  Meinhof,  p.  403.)  The  only  question  is  one  of  chronology; 
it  is  presumably  pre-Fox. 

§202.  Both  i  and  wi  (with  proper  phonetic  change)  are  to  be  seen 
in  Wa'ckA'cl'wiyAne  (36.38,  38.24)  and  KfckoTwiyAn116'  (36.38, 
38.24);  and  similarly  To'kaniwit(A)  at  44.5. 

§25.  Note  the  triplification  in  nanAno'ckwet  (34.40)  “very  blindly.  ” 

§30.  The  form  a?kfcowanagotAt  (32.23)  is  a  past  subjunctive,  and 
perfectly  regular  in  formation,  as  is  anane'magotA'  (34.32),  but  both 
are  sufficiently  uncommon  to  warrant  mention. 

§32.  The  “change”  in  tanadtcimagwa'igkK  (34.15,  16)  “they  must 
have  mentioned  them  ”  is  presumably  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  form 
really  is  what  in  Cree  and  Ojibwa  would  be  called  a  sur-obviative. 

§33.  The  form  wfkfcki'mayagA  (28.9)  “for  us  to  chew”  is  some 
sort  of  an  animate  participial,  but  the  medial  portion  is  thus  far 
wholly  anomalous. 

§33.  Another  anomalous  animate  participial  is  a'ckwfkA'mai- 
yagwA  (56.36)  “'which  you  have  left  over.” 

§34.  nepAecito'eme'nanAgkK  (34.14)  is  really  a  sur-obviative. 

§34.  -niwAni,  the  obviative  termination  of  the  third  person  singular 
animate  of  the  independent  mode,  is  sufficiently  uncommon  to  merit 
recording:  pe'kwagwA'so'niwAni  (40.40)  it  (animate)  was  piled  in 
clusters. 

♦ 

§35.  The  simple  subjunctive  but  with  “change”  is  to  be  seen  at 
36.38,  38.24. 

§35.  The  negative  agwi  is  construed  with  the  past  subjunctive,  not 
the  conjunctive  with  ni,  at  38.37. 

§35.  At  36.33,  35,  38.32,  39,  56.31  we  find  a*  with  the  simple,  not 
past,  subjunctive;  and  what  is  more,  the  singular  is  used  for  the 
plural. 

§41.  I  have  spoken  a  number  of  times  on  the  rare  passive  in 
-aweniwi-  (see  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Efhn.,  p.  70;  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  288,  494).  An  example  of  a  negative  inani¬ 
mate  form  (-aweniwigini)  is  to  be  seen  at  56.27. 
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§41.  The  rare  second  person  singular  of  the  interrogative  of  the 
indefinite  passive  (in  -nogani)  is  to  be  seen  at  34.7. 

§41.  An  example  of  a  past  subjunctive  of  the  indefinite  passive, 
second  person  singular  (&'— nege'e),  is  to  be  found  at  32.25. 

§41.  A  rather  rare  form  (w!'igkwAt  “he  will  be  called’’)  occurs  at 
52.1.  The  form  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  showing  -gwA,  not 
-egwA,  is  the  termination. 

§41.  The  form  keteminagu'gwa'igi  (42.26)  “they  must  have  been 
blessed  b\ ,  '’is  a  passive  third  person  animate  plural,  interrogative 
mode.  It  may  be  noted  that  only  the  third  person  in  the  interroga¬ 
tive  mode  oi  passives  of  this  type  either  have  an  expressed  agent  or 
one  understood.  (See  also  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  40.) 

§41.  An  example  of  the  negative  of  the  inanimate  passive  -ata-  is 
to  be  seen  in  a'gw  aiyota'tagini  (46.8)  “it  was  not  used.” 

§41.  Examples  of  the  passive  in  -wedtcini  (see  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  40)  are  to  be  found  at  42.2,  58.14. 

§41.  A  participial,  inanimate  plural  of  the  -w~edtci  passive  is  to  be 
found  in  pyato'wedtcinnK  (42.5)  “which  were  brought.” 

§41.  I  have  previously  noted  that  a  conjunctive  in  -gi  went  with 
the  rather  indefinite  -pi;  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  corresponding 
participial  in -gA  also  occurs :  see  28.14,  58.22.  The  whole  discussion 
in  Bulletin  40,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  pages  838,  839,  is 
wrong. 

§47.  The  unusual  obviative  IniyanA  is  to  be  found  at  30.2,  3.  (See 
also  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  495.) 

References  to  the  grammatical  sketch  are  not  practical  in  the 
following: 

The  combination  -'siga-  (or  transformations  thereof)  occur  at 
28.29,  32.16,  58.14.  (See  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp. 
538,  615;  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  38;  this  bulletin,  p.  27.) 

The  position  of  -mo-  is  irregular  at  34.11,  36.3,  56.19. 

There  are  a  few  matters  of  phonetic  import  that  may  be  mentioned 
here.  As  I  have  explained  before,  the  term  O^ckA^cA  occasionally 
is  used  in  Fox  for  To'kanA.  Texts  written  in  the  current  syllabic 
script  have  the  folio wing  for  it  (but  substituting  roman  type),  o  dka 
da.  In  dictation  the  form  OTFaTa  may  be  given,  but  in  actual 
conversation  I  hear  aTFa'ca  (with  initial  a;  the  terminal  a  is  only 
full-sounding  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant).  As  no 
other  Fox  word  begins  with  o'ck-  I  suspect  Kickapoo  influence.  [For 
a'cFa'ca  there  is  Sauk  support:  see  M.  R.  Harrington,  Sacred  Bundles 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  pp.  131,  143,  147,  162,  164,  as  opposed  to 
the  article  Sauk,  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.  I  have  consistently 
recorded  o'ckA'cyagi,  etc.,  “hoofs”  in  the  Fox  texts  of  this  volume: 
see  pp.  10.29,  30.15,  32.4,  36.37;  and  therefore  have  not  altered  the 
orthography.  Nevertheless  the  evidence  contained  in  Jones’s  Fox 
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Texts  favors  initial  u-,  and  so  do  Jones’s  unpublished  Kickapoo 
linguistic  notes.  Jones’s  Ojibwa  Texts  favor  this  indirectly.]  The 
exact  phonetic  equivalent  of  me  no  ta  ne  (in  the  syllabic  system, 
but  using  roman  type)  is  uncertain.  Whether  the  combination 
pegi'cko-  or  pegi'cku-  is  correct  is  not  certain,  and  similarly  in  a 
few  other  cases.  [Pegi'cku-  is  right.  Addition  1929.] 
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A  NO  SA  E  GA — • 

affiliations  of _  7 

mentioned _  6 

A  no  ta  a,  information  furnished 

by _  5 

Arapaho,  reference  to _  9 

Arikara,  dog  meat  used  by _  8 

A'sawa''samo'a,  reference  to__  59 

Assiniboin,  reference  to _  9 

Bear,  Arthur,  member  of  or¬ 
ganization _  4 

Bear,  Jim,  a  singer _  3 

Bear,  John — 

eaters  directed  by _  3 

song  leader _ 39,  47 

Bear,  Percy,  a  singer _  3 

Bear  gens — 

divisions  of _  5 

owner  of  the  Sagima'kwa- 

wa  pack _  6 

Bear  Hide,  reference  to__35,43,  47,  55 
Benson,  John — 

a  singer _  3 

mentioned _  4 

Bird  dance  of  Bear  gens — 

membership  in _  6 

mentioned _  5,  6 

Black  Bear,  a  division  of  the 

Bear  gens _  5 

Black  Cloud,  George,  member 

of  organization _  4 

Black  Cloud,  John,  a  singer,  _  3 

Black  Dog,  Mrs.,  member  of 

organization _  4 

Blackfoot,  reference  to _  9 

Brown  Bear — 

a  division  of  the  Bear  gens_  5 

ceremonies  belonging  to _  6 

Buffalo,  John,  mention  of _  6 

Bullard,  Jack,  reference  to _  29, 

43,  61 

Catamenial  customs _ 7,  8,  11,  29 

Ceremony — 

arrangement  in _  11 

details  of _  19,  29-33, 

37,  39-41,  43,  45,  57,  59-61 
secrecy  regarding _  1,  2 


Page 

Club,  ceremonial,  use  of _  11 

Cree,  dog  meat  used  by _  8 

Crow,  reference  to _  9 

Crow-belt  dance,  reference  to_  9 

Dakota,  use  by,  of  dog  meat___  9 

Davenport,  Mary  Poweshiek, 

member  of  organization _  4 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Harry,  a 

hummer _  3 

Da  wa  no  ge  a,  affiliations  of _  7 

Dog  meat — 

ceremonial  use  of _ 8,  9,  11,  13 

omissions  of  reference  to__  9 

Dogs,  ceremonial  killing  of _  29 

Dream  dance,  use  of  dog  meat 

in -  9 

See  also  Grass  dance 
Dual  divisions  of  .the  Fox  tribe,  3 

Eagle  gens,  reference  to _ 7, 19,  57 

Eating  contest _ 43-45 

reference  to _  7,  11 

E  ne  ni  we — 

affiliations  of _  6 

mention  of _  5 

E  ni  di  ka — 

affiliations  of _  6-7 

mention  of _  5,  6 

Fasting,  as  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  knowledge _  11,  13 

Feathered  gens,  reference  to_7,  19,  57 
See  also  Thunder  gens. 

Fish  gens,  mention  of _  5 

Four,  the  ceremonial  number,  _  13, 

19,  29,  31,  39 

Fox  gens,  reference  to _  19 

See  also  War  Chiefs  gens. 

Gens  festivals — 

a  fusion  of  feasts _  9 

discussion  of _  8 

similarity  of _  8 

Gentle  Manitou,  reference  to_  53 

See  also  Great  Manitou. 

Grass  dance,  use  of  dog  meat 

in _  9 

Great  Manitou,  reference  to_  49,  55 
Gros  Ventre  (atsina),  ref¬ 
erence  to _  9 
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He  -  WHOSE  -  FACE  -  IS  -  IN  -  THE- 
SMOKE-HOLE - - 

reference  to _ 47,  53 

speech  made  to _ 33 

Hidatsa,  reference  to _  9 

Hurons,  dog  meat  used  by _  8 

Illegitimacy,  not  a  bar  to 

position _  5 

Illinois,  dog  meat  used  by _  8 

Iowa — 

festivals  of,  similar  to  Fox..  8 

references  to _  9 

Iroquois,  dog  meat  used  by _  8 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  Tom,  a  hum¬ 
mer _  3 

Johnson,  Elsie,  a  hummer _  3 

Johnson,  Ruth,  a  hummer _  3 

Johnson,  Willy,  a  singer _  3 

Jones,  John,  reference  to _  29, 

31,  43,  45,  57,  61 


Kansa,  reference  to _  9 

Ke  ke  gi  mo  a,  reference  to _  13 

Kekequemo,  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants  directed  by _  3 

Keosatuck,  Charley,  a  singer.  3 

Ke  to  sa — 

affiliations  of _  6 

mention  of _  5 

Kickapoo  festivals,  similar 

to  Fox _  8 

KI'cko'a,  a  member  of  a  dual 


division _  3 

See  also  Ki'ckos. 

KI'cko'agi.  See  Ki'ckos. 

Kf  ckos,  references  to _  3, 

4,  5,  11,  29,  31,  33,  37,  39,  41, 
43,  45,  57,  59,  61. 

Ki  dki  ne  no  swa,  mention  of__  6 

Ki  wa  ta,  affiliations  of _  6 

Ki  wa  te,  mention  of _  4,  5 

Ki  we  wo  sa  e  ga,  affiliations  of.  6 
Kiyana,  Alfred,  information 

furnished  by _ 3,  4,  5 

Ki  yo  sa  ta  ka,  mention  of _  5 

Kwa'tadtci''a,  reference  to _  59 

La  di  ki  wa,  mention  of _  5 

La  di  to  ni  ga,  affiliations  of _  6 

La  Flesche,  Francis,  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  by _  9 

Lasley,  Harvey,  mentioned _  7,  43 

Le  ka  ta  a,  mention  of _  6 

Li  na  da — 

affiliations  of _  6 

mention  of _  5 

Lincoln,  Harry — 

assistance  rendered  by _  1 


information  furnished  by_  3,  4,  5,  6 


Page 

Linguistic  notes _  24-27,  62-67 

Lo  NA  WA  LI  GA - 

hummer  in  the  Bird  dance.  _  6 

mentioned _  5 

Ma  gi  ke  tta  wi,  affiliations  of.  6 

Mamas  aw,  member  of  organiza¬ 
tion _  3 

Manitou.  See  Gentle  Mani- 
tou;  Great  Manitou. 

Me  de  ne  a,  mentioned _  6 

Me  di  si  lo  ta,  affiliations  of  __  6 

Me  ki  wi  so  lye  a,  mention  of.  _  6 

Menominee,  reference  to _  9 

Miami,  dog  meat  used  by _  8 

Myth,  incorporated  in  speech.  _  49-55 

Na  di  ke,  affiliations  of _  6 

Names — 

errors  in _  4 

hypocoristic _  7 

Ni  la  wo  se  ge,  mention  of _  6 

O'cka'cagi.  See  O'cka'ces. 

O'cka'ces.  See  To'kans. 

Ojibwa,  reference  to _  9 

0  KI  ma  ge  sa — 

hummer  in  the  Bird  dance.  6 

mentioned _  5 

Omaha,  reference  to _  9 

Organizations,  ceremonial, 

membership  of _  5-6,  7 

Origin  myth,  ritualistic _  11 

Osage,  reference  to _  9 

Ottawa  festivals,  similar  to 

Fox _  8 

Pa’citonigwa,  flute  blown  by__  13 

Pack,  possession  of _  5 

See  also  Sacred  pack. 

Pete,  George,  a  singer _  3 

Pete,  John,  a  singer _  3 

Pete,  Old  Man — 

a  singer _  3 

possibly  now  dead _  5 

Peters,  Jim — 

account  by,  of  ceremony.  __  1 

literary  style  of _  1 

Peters,  Sam,  reference  to _  43 

Pinash — 

a  singer _  3 

now  dead _  5 

Plains  Ojibwa,  reference  to _  9 

Ponca,  reference  to _  9 

Potawatomi  festivals,  similar 

to  Fox _  8 

Poweshiek,  Horace — 

English  paraphrase  by _  1 

member  of  organization _  4 
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Poweshiek,  Ida,  member  of 

organization _  4 

Poweshiek,  Jim,  a  singer _  3 

Poweshiek,  Jonas,  member  of 

organization _  4 

Poweshiek,  Willy,  member  of 

organization _  3 

Push,  Frank,  a  singer _  3 

PuSHETONEQUA — ■ 

now  dead _  5 

speaker _  3 

Rattles,  use  of _  11 

Religion  dance — 

corresponds  to  Dream  dance  9 

waning  of _  9 

Rock  spirits,  mentioned _  53 

Sacred  pack,  dog  meat  used  in 

connection  with _  8,  9 

See  also  Pack. 

Santee,  reference  to _  9 

Sarci,  reference  to _  9 

Sa'sagino’kwa'a,  reference  to__  59 

Sauk  festivals,  similar  to  Fox.  8 

Scott,  Thomas,  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  by _ ._  1 

Si  se  la  gi,  affiliations  of _  6 

Skidi,  reference  to _  9 

Skidi  Pawnee,  dog  meat  used 

by -  8 

Slick,  Sam,  reference  to _ 43,  45 

Songs — 
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To' kan a,  a  member  of  a  dual 

division _  3 

See  also  To'kans. 

To'kanagi.  See  To'kans. 

•  To'kans,  references  to _  3, 

4,  5,  11,  29,  31,  33,  37,  39,41,  43, 
45,  57,  59,  61. 

Tti  ki  ke  a,  affiliations  of _  7 

Twins,  receive  blessing _  11,  35 

Wakaiya,  reference  to _  43 

Wa  le  ski  ka  ke,  mention  of__  5 

Wa  li  la  ke,  mention  of _  5 

Wanatee,  Bill,  reference  to _ 31,  43 

Wanatee,  Isaac — ■ 

a  singer _  3 

now  dead _  5 

War  Chiefs  gens,  mentioned.  _  5, 


7,  8,  9,  57 

See  also  Fox  gens. 

White  Breast — 

a  singer _  3 

mention  of _  5 

White  Breast,  Mrs., a  hummer.  3 

Winnebago — 

festivals  of,  similar  to  Fox.  8 

reference  to _  9 

society  of,  mentioned _  9 

Wolf  gens,  reference  to _  7, 

9,  19,  57 

Women,  customs  concerning _  7, 

8,  11,  29 


in  ceremony _  15-19,  41,  47-49 

not  easily  identified _  7 

Speeches,  in  ceremony - 11-13, 

19-23,  33-37,  45,  47.  49-55 

Spirit  of  Fire — 

reference  to _  47,  49,  51,  53 

speech  made  to _  33 

Sturgeon  gens.  See  Fish 
gens. 

Teton,  reference  to _  9 

Thunder  dance  of  Bear 

GENS - 

membership  in _  6 

ownership  of _  5 

two  accounts  of _  1 

Thunder  gens,  mention  of —  5 

See  also  Feathered  gens. 
Thunderers — 

blessing  conferred  by -  11 

reference  to _ 43,  45 

wo r s lay  —  IS. 


Young  Bear — 

daughter  of,  a  hummer _  3 

daughters  of,  mentioned _  6 

reference  to _  29, 

31,  41,  43,  45,  49,  57 

songs  known  by _  3 

Young  Bear,  Bessie,  a  hum¬ 
mer _  3 

Young  Bear,  Frank,  member 

of  organization _  3 

Young  Bear,  George,  member 

of  organization _  3 

Young  Bear,  John,  a  singer...  3 

Young  Bear,  Lucy — 

member  of  organization _  3 

now  dead _  5,  6 

Young  Bear,  Nellie,  a  hum¬ 
mer _  3 

Young  Bear,  Nina,  member  of 

organization _  3 

duajuyo  Bear,  Robert,  a  singer.  3 
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